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RECENT READING 


Stewart & Coe’s First Days in School . ‘ ; - $2 


The Baldwin Primer ‘ ° . ‘ ; -30 
Shaw’s People of Other Lands -30 
Shaw’s Discoverers and Explorers P ‘ ; . + 35 
Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children -40 
Bradish’s Old Norse Stories ‘ ‘ -45 
Persons’s Our Country in Poem and Prose . ° -50 
Carpenter’s Geographical Reader --- South America . - 60 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life . ‘ ° ‘ e .60 
Guerber’s Story of the Great Republic -65 
Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities (Kirk) . A -§0 
Scott’s Kenilworth (Norris) . ° . . ° -50 
Scott’s Quentin Durward (Norris) -§0 
Scott’s Talisman (Dewey) ° ° ‘ ‘ ; ° 50 
Brooks’s Stories of the Old Bay State -60 
Rhoades’s Story of Philadelphia 85 
Swett’s Stories of Maine -60 


Todd’s Brief History of New York “city ; , , -., 


No more noteworthy books for reading have ever been 
published. Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


NEw YORK 








Choice Books for School Reading 


DAVID COPPERFIELD’S CHILDHOOD (Dickens) 


Chapters from ‘‘ David Copperfield.”” Professor Hale says, in his Introduction, “We have in 
David the boy just the little fellow that grew into Dickens the Man.” 


THE SONG OF HIAWATHA (Longfellow) 


There is no more attractive or helpful school edition of Hiawatha than this, with a delightful 
introduction by Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr., illustrated with half-tone pictures, 


THE LAST DAYS OF POPIPEI (Bulwer-Lytion) 


The city of Pompeii was destroyed by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius 1800 years ago. This isa 
book of graphic interest. 


*FAIRY TALES. For Second School Year 


Eight selections, edited and adapted by Prof. E, R, Shaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, 
New York University. 


*THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL (Scott) 
With interesting and valuable introduction by Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr., and a map of the border 
country. 


THE PEASANT AND THE PRINCE (Martineau) 


As a story, interesting, and highly valuable historically. Introduction and Notes by Professor Shaw, 


FIVE GREAT AUTHORS 
Complete representative seleetions from Irving, Hawthorne, Scott, Dickens, Hugo. The selections 
are eleven in number, well illustrating these famous authors. An interesting and helpful intro- 
duction embraces: I. Authors and Selections; Il. Characters and Incidents; ILI. Style. 





These are Nos, 36-42 of our STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES. The* numbers are single—price, 12% cents, 
paper; 20 cents, cloth, The others are double numbers — price, 20 cents, paper; 30 cents, cloth, 
Send for booklet descriptive of the entire series. 


New and improved editions of our Standard School Text-Books, and New Books. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


43-47 East Tenth Street 
NEW YORK 


352 Washington Street 
BOSTON 





Fifty Years in the Schoolroom. 


REMINISCENCES OF THREE SCORE YEARS AND 
TEN. By James W. Hoorer. Cloth. 16mo. Pp. 80. 
Portrait. $1.00. 

We add another to the series of stories of school life — this time a direct narrative of 

actual personal experience. This picture of country schools in New York half a century ago 

deserves a place in every educational library, and should stand beside the following: 





BARDEEN’S RODERICK HUME. The Story of a New York Teacher........ $1.25 
BARDEEN’S COMMISSIONER HUME. A Story of New York Schools......... $1.25 
RIDDLE’S NICHOLAS COMENIUS. A Story of Pennsylvania Schools ........ $1.50 
SHEELY’S ANECDOTES AND HUMORS OF SCHOOL LIFE...................- $1.50 
ELLIS’S TALES TOLD OUT OF SCHOOL.........ccccccce vce ccncccccrececces $1.00 


3@™ Principles are often taught better by stories than by treatises. School Boards could 


afford to buy these tales and put them into the hands of their teachers. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. WY. 





Now Ready: 
The Paris Exposition Edition of 


pockET... GUIDE to EUROPE 


POCKET... 


With a Supplement and ty bound separately, of the Universal Exposition, Paris, 1900. 
Edited by E, C.& T. L. Stedman. Fullleather binding. $1.50, postpaid. 


THIS + GUIDE + IS° Sa a * AND - THOROUGHLY * REVISED - EVERY + YEAR. 
SOME OPINIONS. 


Altogether the best of the kind published.—/hil- Such a model of fullness of information, compact- 
adelphia Bulletin. ness of arrangement, and cheapness should be in 
Having had a practical test of the quality of this | every European tourist’s s pocket. — New York Mail 


little book, I can recommend it with a show of au- | and Express. 
thority.—Z ‘ditor of the Philadetphia Press. It is a friend indeed to allin need, and the most 
It is really an almost indispensable thing to take. | traveled may find within its covers a storehouse for 


emergencies.— Outing. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


PUBLISHED WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851-853 Sixth Ave., New York. 


— The Country Gentleman, 





Now Ready : The INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH, ” First Book, for Primary and 





lower Grammar School grades, by Larkin Dunton, LL.D , 
A.M., Master of Lyman School, Boston Beautifully illustrated. 


This Language Book is adapted to lower grades than the usual language books, 
and can be readily and advantageously used to precede the higher book of any other 
course in English. Correspondence solicited. 





late Head Master of the Normal Sadia. Boston, and red ener H. KELLEY, 
180 pp., cloth. Price, 35 cts. 


A sample copy mailed for 20 cts. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Bos'ton — New York — CHICAGO. 




















THE History oF A LEAD PENCIL. 


A STORY FOR TEACHERS. 
fs JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. have 


which tells the story of how lead pencils are made. 
used in the classroom as a basis for compositions, 
Walton Day becomes as interesting as a novel and remarkably instructive. 
will be sent free of charge to any teacher that mentions the Journal of Education. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,, Jersey Ciry, N. J. 


<<) 


issued a neat little book 
This book can be | 
and the story as told by 
A copy ® 
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itchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 








Limited Palace Trains 


SS = 


1065, OF FICIAL. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 


.....GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


1066, REGISTRY. 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 





1067, ARROWHEAD. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense 


91 John Street, New York. 


YOUR VACATION: 
Where will you spend it? Why not join a Select 
Party of cultured le and to the beautiful 
and romantic Ev ne — 


NOVA SCOTIA? 
Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s famous 
poem. We shall conduct two parties this season, 
one in July and one in August—our seventh season. 
If you are thinking of going; to Nova Scotia, write 
tous. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF “ EDUCATION,” 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, 








Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 


andall Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 








The most direct route, with latest improved 
service and fast trains, between BOSTON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 
POINTS. 


For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket agent, or address 
Cc. M. BURT, 
A. 8. CRANE, Gen’! Passerger Agent. 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. 
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Grocers, 








Teachers Wanted, cos" SoePesst Asse: 


rium Bidg.,Chicage Il. 4,000 positions filled. 





FOR 


Firm or Unshaded Writing 


No. 1, Medium Point 
No. 2, Medium Fine Point 
Extra Fine Point 


Works : 
703 to 725 East 13th St. 


A VERITABLE TRIUMPH! 
The Eagle Vertical Pens 


Have been conceded to be the best made, and 
are used more extensively than all others. 





For 


Flexible Writing 


No. 5, Fine Medium Point 
No. 5, Extra Fine Point 


FOR SHADING or GENERAL WRITING 


Nos. 170 and 570 for Primary, and the Nos. 120, 400, 410, 460, 470, 480, 560, 


for advanced or higher grades. 





«<c——_>- WE ALSO MANUFACTURE *+——>?>- 
Over 1,000 Styles of Pencils, Colored Pencils, Penholders, and Rubber Erasers. 





Before placing orders, send for Samples and Prices. 
You will find it greatly to your advantage. . . 





Fagle Pencil Company 


Office and Salesroom : 


377 & 379 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


FOR 


Semi-Flexible Writing 


No. 7, Fine Point 
No. 8, Extra Fine Point 


Planetary Pencil Pointer 





Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 


softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, useful. 


Made only by A. B. DICK COFPIPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago, 47 Nassau St., New York, 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 


AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD AND OTHERS. 

















Paper Price, 25 cents. 





New ENGLAND PuBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Any Subscriber 

of the JouRNAL OF Epucation who would 
li to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 


sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 























THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The past week has been an eventful one in-the United 
States senate, so far as its own personnel and precedents 
are concerned. The emphatic and unanimous report of 
the committee on privileges and elections declaring that 
Senator William A. Clark of Montana had not been 
legally elected by the legislature of his state, and asking 
that his seat be declared vacant because of the briberies 
and corrupt practices resorted to by his agents establishes 
the wholesome precedent that the line must be drawn 
somewhere in the use of money to influence elections. 
The admitted expenditures in the Clark case reach a 
total so enormous as to preclude the possibility that the 
money could have been honestly spent; and the crime 
was the more serious because the laws of Montana fix a 


definite and modest limit to election expenditures. 
= - s 


The vote by which the senate declared, 33 to 32, that ex- 
Senator Quay of Pennsylvania was not entitled to a seat 
in the senate on the credentials showing his appointment 
by the governor was one of the most dramatic incidents 
of the session. Party lines had little to do with it, al- 
though a majority of the Republicans voted to admit Mr. 
Quay, and a majority of the Democrats voted not to do 
so. Consistency with previous votes was almost as little 
regarded, for not a few senators who had voted against 
admission in similar cases, notably that of Mr. Corbett 
of Oregon, voted for Mr. Quay. For that matter, Mr. 
Quay himself voted against Corbett. An analysis of the 
vote shows curious results; but the important point is 
that the senate has reaffirmed the principle that when a 
legislature has had a chance to elect a senator and has 
failed to do so, its failure cannot be repaired by an ex- 
ecutive appointment. . 





* * 

When Colonel Dalgety’s little force of colonial troops, 
which probably does not number more than 1,000 to 
1,500 men, found itself surrounded by a superior force of 
Boers at Wepener, on the edge of Basutoland, two or 
three weeks ago, few observers of the war in South 
Africa imagined that the affair would grow into such 
magnitude as it has. But one brigade after another has 
been sent from Bloemfontein, either to relieve Wepener, 
or reinforce earlier detachments which had got into a 
difficult place, until at last accounts at least 40,000 
British troops were concentrated along the roads leading 
to Wepener, the advance from Bloemfontein northeast- 
ward toward Pretoria being meanwhile postponed. It 


seems °> be another case in which the Boers have re- 
made their enemies’ plan of campaign, though this time 


certainly they took a heavy risk. 
aa «€ + 


It was not until the twenty-fifth of April that the Boers 
abandoned the siege of Wepener, and moved swiftly 
northeastward, carrying their guns and wagons with 
them. Before they “trekked” away, they were nearly 
enveloped by British divisions outnumbering them prob- 
ably ten to one, but they had kept open a single line of 
retreat along the edge of Basutoland, and their almost 
unerring instinct told them the precise moment to make 
use of it. At the time of writing they seem to have com- 
pletely evaded the British pursuit. They have accom- 
plished all that they could have hoped to. They have 
struck terror into the hearts of the Free Staters, who 
were too precipitate in giving up their arms to the 
British; they have kept General Roberts busy for three 
weeks, and have delayed by so much the movement 
against Pretoria; and they have taken a thousand pris- 
oners, and inflicted other losses upon their enemy at 
slight cost to themselves. Incidentally, they have shown 
that their spirit is unbroken, and have given reason for 
the belief that formidable resistance awaits General 
Roberts in his further operations. 

7 + 


The great Ecumenical Conference on Foreign Missions, 
which has been in session through the past week in New 
York, has attracted the attention even of greater Gotham 
by the size and enthusiasm of ‘its meetings apd the num- 
ber and distinction of its delegates. More than 100 
foreign missionary organizations of all Protestant de- 
nominations and from all parts of the world have been 
represented by the 2,000 or more delegates in attendance. 
Presided over by ex-President Harrison, and welcomed 
with felicitous addresses by President McKinley and 
Governor Roosevelt, the conference has impressed the 
secular hardly less than the religious consciousness of 
the country. It is not too much to hope that the confer- 
ence will be the means of diffusing information regard- 
ing the rich and varied results of foreign missionary 
work, and of awakening interest in it among people 


hitherto unsympathetic because uninformed. 
7 * ” 


The latest reports from India show that not less than 
five and a half million of the unfortunate people of that 
country are now in receipt of government relief, and that 
the area of distress is widening and the suffering becom- 
ing more acute. American sympathy with the famine- 


stricken people is being given practical shape in the col- 
lection of a cargo of 5,000 tons of corn, which is to be 
shipped to Bombay on the steamer Quito, chartered by 
the navy department for that purpose. A committee of 
missionaries has been organized in India, who will dis- 
tribute this corn in car-loads over the famine area as 
soon as it is landed; but such aid, generous as it is, can- 
not go very far. The British public is too occupied with 
the war to give with its usual generosity toward the 
starving; and the British government has refused to do 
anything. The government of India, however, is using 
its large resources with energy and intelligence. 
** * a 

The recent interesting and successful experiments with 
the Kearsarge have not convinced the naval board of 
construction that it is safe to adopt the two-story turret 
for the new battleships; and accordingly the designs for 
the three new battleships, the Georgia, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, call for vessels of the single turret type. 
These ships will be the most powerful in the navy, 4,000 
tons larger than the Oregon, three or four knots faster, 
and 100 feet longer. They will combine the best qualities 
of a battleship and a cruiser, and will have large steam- 
ing capacity, while their armament will be more formid- 
able than that of any ships afloat under our flag. The 
question of the cost of armor may, however, again put 
an impediment in the way of their construction. A year 
has already been lost because contracts could not be 
placed within the limit fixed by congress, and the house 
manifests an obstinate temper upon this point, having 
refused to retain the price of $545 a ton, which was in the 
bill as reported. 

A * * 

The leading powers of Europe, Russia excepted, have 
joined in vigorous representations to the Chinese gov- 
ernment, calling for the suppression of the “Boxers’’— 
the curiously-named anti-foreign society which is re- 
sponsible for the recent murders of missionaries within 
two months, on penalty of the landing of foreign troops. 
Presumably, in consequence of these representations, the 
government has sent an army into Shantung, the prov- 
ince in-which the worst disturbances have occurred, with 


the ostensible purpose of punishing the murderers. The 
recent attacks upon missionaries are but the continuation 
of disturbances which began three years ago, and have 
kept pace with the foreign encroachments upon Chinese 
territory since that time. They represent a popular and, 
to some extent, official resentment against foreign, and 
especially German, aggression. The Chinese put all 
foreigners in one class and strike at any of them without 
discrimination when their blood is up. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS ON THE MOVE. 
Forty Thousand Dollars, Nine Men, Great Opportunities. 





CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, BALTIMORE, NORTH DENVER, GRAND 
RAPIDS, ROCHESTER, ITHACA, NEW HAVEN, BROOKLINE. 





Never before in the history of America, probably, 
has there been such a demand for educational 
leaders as to-day; never before have such sums of 
money been offered for so many educators at any 
There is something over $40,000 awaiting 
What does it Why 
vacancies? Who will fill them? 

The following salaries will doubtless be paid to 
secure the desired men. Chicago, $7,000; Rochester, 
N. Y., $5,000; Grand Rapids, $5,000; New Haven, 
$4,000; Brookline, $4,000; North Denver, $3,000; 
Ithaca, $3,000. 
filled theirs at $5,000 each. 

These are large figures, educationally, though they 
would be very small as applied to men in other lines 
of professional endeavor or in the industrial world. 
Nothing has ever occurred in the educational world 
that ina given three months was so professionally 


one time. 


seven men. mean ? these 


Indianapolis and Baltimore have 


stimulating as is this. 

What does it mean? That expert supervision is 
appreciated as never before; that hereafter supervi- 
sion is to be the Mecca of aspiring educators; that 
the public has the money to expend on education 
when it sees what it wants; that educational agita- 
tion is bearing fruit. 

Why these vacancies? In Chicago it results from 
incompatibility; in New Haven and North Denver 
from the promotion of the superintendents to 
Indianapolis and Baltimore at increased salaries, and 
does not represent any desire to have these men 
leave. In Brookline it means promotion to a pro- 
fessional position at about $6,000 salary. In a 
word, all these vacancies, except that in Chicago, 
represent, directly or indirectly, an intended better 
professional spirit. Aside from Chicago, it does not 
indicate the reign of the politician, or of an educa- 
tional boss. 

Who will fill the positions? Indianapolis has 
done grandly. She has taken C. N. Kendall of New 
ITaven, as nearly an ideal, all-round, expert superin- 
He has had the best 


of experience, has the combination of courage and 


tendent as there is in America. 
caution rarely found in an educator. He is a busi- 
ness man, with the energy and discernment requisite 
for handling any great enterprise, and has, as well, 
high edueational ideals. 

Mr. Van 


Denver is a man of exceptional 


Baltimore has also been eminently wise. 
Sickle of North 
His schools have been among the best in the 
country. He has built them up from the founda- 


He has shown sagacity and capacity, and has 


power. 


tion. 
combined in rare balance the elements of the philoso- 
pher and of the leader. Nothing could be more 
satisfactory, professionally than the choice of these 
What will Chicago do? Whew! This no 
Apparently the board tf education in- 


men, 
one knows. 
tends to take a local man, but there are no indica- 
tions as to whether it will mean the promotion of one 
of the assistant superintendents, like Kirk, Spear, or 
Nightingale, or the rewarding of some politician 


with the apology of educational service to offer, is not 
even guessable. 

Even Dr. Andrews’ best friends do not claim that 
he was a success. It was not primarily his. fault, for 
no outside man with his lack of experience would 
have succeeded. The experience of the past three 
years has not put the board in humor to try such an 
experiment again. I incline to prophesy an attempt 
to do the right thing for the schools rather than for 
effect, possibly the right thing for 
political effeet. 

Rochester is said to have tendered her $5,000 to 
Dr. Thomas M. Balliet of Springfield, who is in 
Europe, and it is even said that he has accepted it 
by cablegram. Whether or not this be so, it is un- 
doubtedly true that the board has been very desirous 
of reaching him, and that if he had been at home he 
No board ever 


political or 


would have been tendered the place. 
more earnestly desired to do the right thing than 
does that of Rochester, and Dr. Balliet represents its 
idea of what is the right thing. He is certainly in a 
limited class of superior men. He has had all the 
success that can be asked of any man. He is prob- 
ably the most competent student of the phildsophy 
of education in-.supervising work in the country. 
New Haven showed most excellent taste in prac- 
tically offering the position to Charles 8. Chapin of 
Westfield, and his declination to be a candidate was 
most unfortunate in view of the rumor as to the sec- 
ond choice. It will be a misfortune if the city that 
has had men like Dutton and Kendall should take a 
mediocre man. It will require a man of rare 
strength to make Mr. Kendall’s place good. 
Brookline has a school board that ought not to 
make any mistake. The town pays one of the larg- 
est salaries for the size of the town in the country, 
and offers other inducements which are more potent 
than a salary, even. There is no better place to live 
and work, professionally, in the United States. It 
was rumored that Mr. Sanford of the high school 
was to be promoted, then Superintendent C. F. 
Carroll of Worcester was said to be the man, and 
later George I. Aldrich of Newton was reported as 
the choice. If the board will keep within that class 
it has nothing to fear. Mr. Sanford is untried as a 
superintendent, but he knows Brookline thoroughly. 
Mr. Carroll is one of the deservedly eminent men in 
supervision, and Mr. Aldrich is certainly without a 
superior in educational leadership. His success in 
(Quincy gave him a national reputation and he stayed 
in Newton much longer than any other superintend- 
ent ever did. If the seven cities could do as wisely 
as Indianapolis and Baltimore have done, it would 
be a good thing for education in the country at large, 
but that is too much to hope for. Massachusetts has 
recently seen one of her best cities make a gigantic 
mistake in choosing a superintendent, and it will be 
surprising if some inferior man does not slip into 
Forty thousand dollars for 
nine men is tempting, indeed. If the cities all get 
their money’s worth, as Indianapolis and Baltimore 
have done, then the educational sentiment and 


power of America will be greatly heightened. 


some of these positions. 


COLLEGE MEN AND WOMEN VERSUS NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL GRADUATES IN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. 

Principat ALBERT E, MAutsy, 
State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

The experience of most superintendents and teachers 
qualified to judge in such matters points to the conclu- 
sion that normal graduates not only do better work than 
college graduates for the first two years, but continue to 
do better work in all elementary grades. This is cer- 
tainly true of graduates of the state normal schools of 
Pennsylvania, for these schools have always insisted 
upon thoroughness in all the so-called common branches. 
Where the higher work is required, college-bred men and 
women are necessarily in a better position to do good 
work, It has been my practice to encourage our gradu- 
ates to gain the broader outlook of the college man. 
Perhaps the highest concept of the proper preparation for 
a teacher is found in a union of the courses. 

It will do no good, however, to exalt one course at the 
expense of the other; the broader vision of the college- 
bred man will certainly be useless unless joined to the 
practical ‘‘motive-grasp’’ which most graduates of our 
normal schools obtain to a considerable degree. The as- 
sociation with a teacher imbued with the spirit of an 
Agassiz will produce the same result, but much work in 
college has lost the power to inspire. That the same 
thing is true in many normal schools is also admitted. 

jetithinhicb tutte 
PrestpEnt I, C. McN£ILL, 
Superior State Normal School, Michigan, 

An experience of eighteen years in the schools of Kan- 
sas City, where I had an opportunity to compare the col- 
lege graduates and the normal graduates, leads me to 
say emphatically that Mr. Gove’s observations do not 
coincide with mine. The best teachers, as a rule, in the 
public schools of Kansas City to-day are those who are 
graduates from the full course of state normal schools. 
Many who have merely finished an elementary course 
pass for normal -graduates. To compare such people 
with college graduates is manifestly unfair. 

SALE ala 
PRINCIPAL GEORGE P, PuHENIX, 
State Nurwal Tiaining School, Willimantic, Conn. 

Not a little of the teaching by college-trained teachers, 
both in college and high school, that has come under my 
observation has been of such a quality that it could not 
be tolerated long in any well-ordered elementary school; 
and yet the instructors retain their positions year after 
year. On the other hand, 1 have seen normal school 
graduates who have never had the advantages of either 
college or high school whose teaching has been of a high 
order. 

The only legitimate inference that can be drawn from 
these facts is that individuals differ and that individual 
differences are often very great. No amount of training 
in any institution can materially alter these fundamental 
differences, and any comparison of colleges and normal 
schools that ignores the personal equation must result in 
confusion. Good blood and a home characterized by 
kindliness, culture, and the presence of other children 
will, even without college, normal school, or high school 
training, do more to produce a good elementary teacher 
than all three institutions combined when previous con- 
ditions are reversed. 

If two candidates similar in temperament and training, 
except that one had just completed four years at college, 
while the other had been two years at a good normal 
school, should present themselves for an elementary 
position, | should, without a moment’s hesitation, select 
the latter. The fact that normal school graduates are 
every year taken for the better elementary positions in 
preference to college graduates would indicate that 
others hold the same opinion. 

A more desirable candidate than either of the above 
would be one who had spent at least a year in a good 
normal school after leaving college. When I say a 
“good” normal school I mean one in which the art of 
teaching is learned not alone from books, but from daily 
contact with children in the schoolroom under wise 
supervision. 

As I think over the names of those who have attained 
some distinction in elementary school work, and who are 
to-day earnest students of educational questions, I find 
that very many have never been enrolled in any college. 
Where previous preparation is the same, if the normal 
school does not give greater inspiration and a better 
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equipment for elementary schoolwork than the college, 
it is time that normal schools were reorganized and the 


work put on a different basis. 
Sn ae AD 


Presipent Z. X. Snyper, Pu. D., 
State N ormal School, Greeley, Col. 

Preliminary to giving my experience, I wish to state 
that I am not a graduate of a normal school. I never 
had any educational relation to normal school work prior 
to my being elected principal of a Pennsylvania normal 
school in 1888. 

First. As a college graduate, I taught for four or five 
years with normal school graduates. While I was more 
or less prejudiced against them, I did observe that they 
knew how to get to work, organize, systematize, and 
teach well from the beginning, while I, with other college 
men, were floundering around. During those four or five 
years’ work in the same district I think we finally rose 
to their equal; but I am sure they were as professional, 
progressive, and as good scholars in the subjects taught, 
and possibly more resourceful than we were. I have no 
doubt that the normal graduates were a great stimulus 
to us to do better work. Summing up these five years’ 
experience, we started unequal, and were unequal to the 
normal graduates for a couple of years; we finally rose to 
their equal, and it seemed to me we remained equal. I 
believe the district got more from the normal graduates, 
taking the entire period of five years. 

Second. I was principal of two different small city 
schools for nine years. There were twelve teachers in 
the one system, and sixteen in the other. I had college 
graduates and normal graduates, and some who were 
neither. My unqualified observation was that the nor- 
mal graduates were very much more preferable the first 
couple of years, and just as desirable at the end of any 
number of years for the elementary schools. 

Third. I was superintendent of the schools of a city 
for several years. Had about 200 teachers. The trained 
teachers were uniformly better than those who were not 
trained, whether they were college graduates or experi- 
enced teachers without training. 

Fourth. The following is taken from the proceedings 
of the N. E. A. at Milwaukee. This study was made by 
the writer in investigating inquiry No. 8, namely: What 
effect have the normal schools had upon public educa- 
tion ?— 

Three hundred circulars were sent out to the leading 
superintendents in the United States, and 256 answers 
received. The questions asked were as follows:— 

1. Do normal school graduates do better work than 
those of same age and experience who are not graduates? 
Answers: Yes, 213; No, eighteen; not answering the 
question, twenty-five. 

2. Has the normal schoo] dignified the profession of 
teaching? Answers: Yes, 207; No, nineteen. 

3. Do you give preference to normal graduates in se- 
lection of your teachers? Answers: Yes, 201; No, 
thirty-seven. 

It would seem that from this study you would not be 
warranted in the conclusion that college graduates are 
better than normal school graduates. 

Finally, in conclusion, I would say from my experience, 
as well as from a study of the subject in various parts of 
the country, for the last twelve years, since I have been 
connected with normal schools, that the normal gradu- 
ate in general is a better teacher for the elementary 
school, and that the’statement made by Superintendent 
Gove at Los Angeles is not warranted. 

ea ichigo 


Principat W. A. BaLpwWIn, 
Nurmal School, Hyannis, Mass. 

This question is one that I may not have data enough 
to discuss fairly. In an experience of eight years of 
supervision I had to deal with very few college graduates, 
and those mostly in the high schools. I have, however, 
made some observations and drawn some inferences in 
the matter, and am glad to contribute these for what they 
are worth. 

Much seems to depend upon the person and much upon 
the spirit of the institution from which he is graduated. 
I have seen college graduates who were reaching out con- 
tinually for more knowledge, and striving, also, to know 
the best methods of instruction. I have seen many more 
who seemed to feel that the college had furnished them 
with an equipment for life, and that, unless given a new 
subject to teach, they needed only to glance over the new 
lesson for the morrow. Such persons have the supremest 
contempt for anything called method, and so we often 
find the poorest teaching done in the high séhools. 

I have seen normal school graduates spending hours in 
study and preparation each day for the work of the next 

feeling that they had only the a b ¢ of knowledge or 
method, and must keep growing as long as they kept 
teaching. I have seen many more who seemed to feel 
that the contents of their normal school notebooks would 
carry them safely through any and every emergency. 

It would seem self-evident that the college graduate 


with four years of study will be more inclined to go on 
studying than the normal school graduate with only one 
year of study and one year spent on methods and prac- 
tice. On the other hand, the normal graduate will be 
more ready to go at once into a school ana teach subjects 
which have recently been reviewed. 

But there is something else to be considered, anc hat 
is the attitude cultivated by the institution in question. 
It does not matter so much how much a man knows at 
any given period as his attitude toward knowledge. A 
man who has just graduated from college, and is satisfied 
with that, will soon be passed by the man who is only a 
grammar school graduate, but has a great hungering and 
thirsting for knowledge. 

I like the old definition of knowledge, “Knowledge is 
power.” But knowledge which is power does not consist 
in a collection of facts, but rather in groups of such facts, 
gained in such a way that they form the basis for pres- 
ent and future growth. And the way in which these 
facts are gained is often more important than the facts 
themselves. For this decides one’s attitude toward and 
power over the next set of facts which demand attention. 

Many college graduates go through college simply by 
cramming facts without much assimilation. When they 
are graduated they not only have no knowledge which is 
power, but they have formed some vicious mental habits 
from which they will find it difficult to break away, and 
have too exalted notions regarding their own knowledge. 

Some normal school graduates spend the two years of 
their course in reviewing grammar school subjects, get- 
ting a smattering of more advanced work and notebooks 
full of pedagogical principles, plans of lessons and vari- 
ous devices, and when they graduate they have little 
knowledge or respect for knowledge, and do not even 
understand the reasons for the methods which they advo- 
eate. But our best normal schools give to their students 
from the first the proper student attitude. I remember 
very well that when I went out as the principal of a 
grammar school, after four years in the Oswego normal 
school, that I took an inventory of my equipment. I was 
sure that my knowledge equipment was meagre, but I 
felt that I knew how to study along many lines, and I 
had a great desire to know more. And I think this was 
a typical experience for graduates of Oswego and Bridge- 
water, especially for those students who took the ad- 
vanced courses. It is doubtless becoming more typical 
each year in other normal schools, as the standard for 
admission is being raised and the courses are being 
lengthened. The interests cultivated in the normal 
schools pushed many of us through courses in college, 
and will keep us studying through life. 

Of the five men who graduated in my class at Oswego, 
two have since graduated from Cornell, one from Har- 
vard, and a fourth has studied at Cornell and Harvard, 
and will soon be graduated from the latter institution. 
One has been the professor of pedagogy at Leland Stan- 
ford, and is now well known as a lecturer on pedagogy 
in both America and England; one has charge of the 
department of history in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; one 
is a superintendent of schools near Boston; and the 
fourth is the principal of a Massachusetts state normal 
school. Ours may not have been a typical class, but I 
cannot help thinking that the spirit which permeated its 
members was the true Oswego spirit, which has not al- 
lowed its graduates, as a rule, to settle down satisfied 
with present attainments. 

I think I may say that, as a class, I have found normal 
school graduates more open to suggestions, more willing 
to work hard under direction of a superintendent than 
college or high school graduates. They seem to be more 
appreciative of teachers’ meetings, conventions, and 
other such means of improvement. On the other hand, 
I have found college graduates more often belonging to 
non-professional reading clubs, and availing themselves 
of such means of more general culture, and thus showing 
the results of a broader outlook and of deeper study. 
Graduates of advanced courses are apt to have the good 
qualities of both of these classes. 

If I were a superintendent of schools, and had an op- 
portunity to select teachers to stay with me for ten or 
more years, and could have my choice between the aver- 
age normal school graduate of two years’ course and the 
average college graduates, I should take the latter; but 
if the choice were between average normal school gradu- 
ates of four years’ courses and average college graduates, 
I should quickly decide for the former. 

The college and the normal school may well learn les- 
sons from each other. 

The normal school should continue to raise its stand- 
ard of admission, and should demand sound scholarship 
in instructors and students. It should not pay less at- 
tention to method, it should demand a longer time than 
two years in which to properly prepare its students for 
teaching. 

The should make arrangements for better 
teaching for its undergraduates. Nowhere can poorer 
teaching be found. The practice of having the under- 


college 


graduates largely in the charge of those young instruc- 
tors who were the most brilliant in their classes is one 
of the most pernicious in larger colleges and universities, 
Such instructors know nothing of the difficulties of the 
average student, and have a supreme disregard for any- 
thing like method. 

Another very unfortunate practice in our larger insti- 
tutions is that of having the best professors strive to 
reach the largest number of students by the lecture 
method, of which he does not himself approve. In view 
of the prevalence of the above-mentioned practices, a 
student may go through college and get nearly all of his 
facts by the old-fashioned book lecture and quizz process. 

All of this should become impossible. Only first-class 
instruction should be allowed in first-class colleges. The 
college should offer a course in professional training for 
those who are to teach, or should encourage them to take 
a year at a good norma! school. 

alee ietaicae 
PrincipaL Frep Gowina, 
Riode Island State Normal School, Providence, 

1 do not know the relative progressiveness of the nor- 
mal and college graduates in the elementary grades. I 
doubt if there are enough college people in the lower 
grades to make a fair comparison. 

——_o- 
Presipent Joun W, Cook, 
Northern lilinois state Normal Schoo:, De Kaib, Lil. 

I have had no such opportunity of comparing the work 
of the normal graduate and college graduate as will make 
my opinion of much value. Mr. Gove is himself a normal 
school graduate, and he seems to have held his own very 
well. Our recent graduates, that is, those that have com- 
pleted the work of the normal school within the last ten 
years, gO in swarms into universities, where they win 
well-deserved rank. I have been surprised beyond the 
point of adéquate expression at the positions that quite 
inferior normal school graduates have taken in the col- 
lege and university. Indeed, so general has this move- 
ment become among the graduates of our school at Nor- 
mal that your question resolves itself rather into another. 
As to the relative merits of normal graduates without 
university training and normal graduates with univer- 
sity training, of course we should expect this to be a very 
one-sided matter. I am sorry that I cannot serve you 
statistically. 

OS 
Presipent H. H, SEERLEY, 
lowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls. 

Mr. Gove’s assertion regarding the comparative 
teacher promise of college graduates and normal school 
graduates can neither be successfully supported nor de- 
nied. It is easy to express an opinion, and yet have no 
real basis of facts to depend upon. So much depends 
upon the kind of teachers under consideration and the 
kind of graduates compared that it is very easy to come 
to conclusions in special cases that are not supported by 
any general experience. There are normal schools and 
normal schools, there are colleges and colleges, there are 
individuals and individuals. The school is something, 
the course of study is something, but, much more, the 
man is something. It is hardly fair to assume that the 
average normal school graduate should be better than 
the few college graduates who take up educational work 
as a career, particularly as the average college graduate 
does not undertake to be a teacher. The Iowa normal 
school graduates have certainly been able to hold their 
own in the educational field, and have not disappointed 
the state in their service. The Iowa state normal school 
encourages its graduates to continue their studies in the 
colleges and universities, believing that it is a business 
necessity to do so if they are to reach the higher grades 
of educational service. 

O 
PrincipAL WaLtrer P. Beckwiru, 
State Normal Schoo), Saiem, Mass. 

Other things equal, I believe that the normal graduate 
begins work in the elementary schools with a capacity for 
immediate usefulness superior to that of the college 
graduate. Whether the advantage shall be maintained 
will depend more upon the person himself than upon the 
particular institution or kind of institution in which he 
was trained. 

Oo 
PrincipaL J.-R. FuickinGser, 
State Normal School, Edinboro, Pa. 

In so far as my experience extends, Superintendent 
Gove’s statement is, at best, only partially correct. 

It may be true that the mature college graduate of high 
standing, with his four to seven years of mental] culture 
has more nearly acquired the “habit of concentration” 
than the normal graduate, but the average college- 
trained teacher will not show the power of continued 
effort, to any greater extent. For purposes of comparison 
the average members of respective classes must be con- 
sidered. My experience convinces me that, in a given 
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time, the normal graduate acquires more mental discip- 
line than a college graduate. This being true, the criti- 
cism is not pertinent, as by contrast it couid then be 
said that the post-graduate student will last longer as an 
efficient teaching machine than one who has simply 
taken a college course. The whole matter would there- 
fore be resolved into one of degree. All that is ever 
claimed for normal graduates is that they are more effi- 
cient teachers on account of the much or little profes- 
sional training they have received than the college 
graduate, who has had no professional work. It seems 
to me that there is no point to the criticism whatsoever, 
and that it is a hasty generalization from little data, and 
made without due consideration. 

ripiiaidiatiname 
Principat Caartes McKenna, 

Central State Normal School, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

1. My experience and observation leads me to think 
that graduates from high-grade normal schools: maintain 
their professional interest and their studious habits. 

2. In positions below the high schools a graduate 
from a high-grade normal school is to be preferred to a 
college or university graduate because of their deeper in- 
terest in the professional side of their work. 

——_Oo-——_ 
PRINCIPAL Frank Futter Murpock, 
State Normal School, North Adams, Mass. 

I have yet to learn that women who are college gradu- 
ates are a noteworthy factor in the elementary schools of 
this state. 

It is my impression that the average man who gradu- 
ates from a college is usually considerably less in advance 
of his high school attainments, and that men who pass 
through high school and college consecutively are much 
less useful immediately to children and youth than men 
with corresponding natural ability and graduates of four 
year courses at normal schools. 

The greater knowledge and culture of college graduates 
are by a great difference not the equivalent of the psy- 
chological and pedagogical understanding and practical 
skill of normal school graduates. 

What each becomes professionally during his first ten 
years of teaching depends on his knowledge of his own 
limitations, upon his ambition, professional spirit, and 
the thoroughness of his previous training. The best 
products of colleges and normal schools after ten years 
of teaching are not (readily) distinguishable. 

—® 
Presipent E. T. Pierce, 
State Normal School, Los Angeles 





I have no data on which to base my opinion. From 
general observation, however, I have no reason to think 
that college-trained people ever become more interested 
in elementary education than normal school graduates, 
and therefore continue their professional study longer. 
This may have been true to some extent in the past, and 
it may have applied to the graduates of some normal 
schools. Most. of the graduates of our best normal 
schools teach a longer time than do college-trained 
teachers, and, from my observation, seem to continue 
their work of improvement. But whatever the truth 
may have been in the past, I believe the future will show 
that our normal school graduates are as eager for im- 
provement as are those who have had college courses. 
Many of the normal schools of the present have peda- 
gogical courses that are superior to like courses in col- 
leges. The students are aroused and awakened, and have 
infused into them a professional spirit that continues to 
keep up their interest in everything that will tend to im- 
prove their work as teachers. In no other class of 
teachers have I observed such absorption in the work 
and such devotion to duty as are shown by the graduates 
of many normal schools. 

s cieluclla tien 
Principat A. H,. CAMPBELL, 
State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. 

I am glad to express an opinion on this subject: From 
my experience as student and teacher in school and col- 
lege I have had a good opportunity to see the work of 
both classes referred to in the question discussed. 

Under the old-time regime of the normal school, with 
students poorly prepared for entering, and with a course 
of study that gave a thorough preparation for teaching 
in the common branches only, with but a smattering in 
the higher studies, with mechanical methods and de- 
vices, no originality being encouraged, and sometimes 
not even allowed, with plenty of theory and no real prac- 
tice in teaching, the student was apt to become conceited, 
to think he had a liberal education, and consider that he 
“knew it all,” that there was nothing more to be learned 
about teaching. Some such graduates I have known. 
For such, of course, there is no progress. They may do 
well for a time in a mechanical sort of way, until the nov- 
elty of the position wears off, when they fall into the 
ruts, and school teaching comes to be, both for them and 
for the pupils, one continual grind, with no grain as a 
result, 





With the new dispensation for normal schools the stu- 
dent is expected to have the full preparation for college 
at the beginning, so that no time need be spent on the 
common branches, except for their teaching. The school 
thus becomes a professional school, and, rightly con- 
ducted, will give the same kind of preparation that other 
professional schools do for their professions. Logically, 
it is no more to be supposed that the normal school unfits 
teachers for their work than that the other schools do the 
same. 

For several years I have had the oversight of these 
three classes of teachers in about equal proportions,— 


graduates from the normal school, graduates from col-: 


lege, and graduates from both normal school and col- 
lege. I have none except those who are to make teach- 
ing their permanent occupation. I find no lack of pro- 
fessional spirit from any kind of education or from a 
lack of a particular education. The normal graduate is, 
without doubt, better equipped at the beginning than the 
college graduate; soon, however, the college graduate, 
from his broader culture, bridges the gap between and is 
on a level with the other. He is likely even to surpass 
him because of the same advantage in education. My 
experience, however, confirms me in the belief t' at é 
normal graduate is just as anxious to advance in knowl- 
edge professionally and skill in doing as the other. This 
desire to progress depends more upon the influence in a 
particular school than upon any class of educational in- 
stitutions, and more upon the man himself than upon 
any school. 


—-— (--——— 





Miss CATHERINE GOGGIN, 
President Chicago Teachers’ Federation. 





PrincipAL Greorce K. HAwKkINs, 
State Normal School, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

I do not believe that normal school graduates are less 
studious and progressive than college graduates. So far 
as my experience and observation go, I do not hesitate 
to say that the best teaching done in this country is being 
done by the normal-trained teacher. 

In New York state many of the most responsible and 
best-paying (educational) positions are satisfactorily filled 
by normal-trained men and women. This, too, is di- 
rectly in the face of a serious movement on the part of 
influential people to belittle the normal school diploma 
in the estimation of society. 

dabstaigitipdonemess 
Principat J. F. Mituspauau, 
State Normal School, Winona, Minn 

In individual cases I have observed the result which 
Superintendent Gove describes. In other cases, however, 
his statement could be reversed. A careful retracing of 
the careers of the various normal school and college- 
trained teachers with whom I have been associated, and 
whom I can now recall, shows that the percentage of 
steady, continuous growth of the former is as large as 
that of the latter. My own experience with these two 
classes of teachers merely serves to prove that no hard 
and fast statement of superiority of the one class of 
schools over the other in this regard can safely be made— 
the exceptions will equal the number of cases falling 
under it. This, too, is what we should naturally expect. 

“The normal school and the college have the same op- 
portunity to fix habits of intellectual effort, of research, 
of growth-producing study; to develop high ideals of 
scholarship, of duty, of life. Institutions bearing the one 
name as often as those bearing the other neglect this op- 
portunity, or substitute for it something else which yields 
a supposed advantage—silly accomplishments, profes- 
sional fads, tricks of method, or what not. Too late it 
becomes evident to the careful observer, if not to the 
victim of the mistaken policy himself, that the student 
thus trained has bartered his birthright for a mess of 


pottage. I have in my possession, however, no facts 
which prove that graduates of normal schools where high 
standards prevail more frequently than graduates of 
good colleges exhibit the results of such perversion of 
education, or fail to maintain a steady growth of teaching 
power. 
—_——_0O--—- 
PrincipaL Davip Everent S175, 
State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 

1. I believe in college training. It is almost a neces- 
sity for highest success in any profession. I strongly 
urge our most promising graduates to take a college 
course. 

2. But the college graduate does not distance the nor- 
mal graduate in the same grade of work, either at first 
or after two or three years. Where is the proof of it? 
As I look around among the most progressive superin- 
tendents of the country, where the test may best be made, 
I find the normal graduate at the front. 

3. Examples are easily found for either side of the 
question. But before me are the names of some of the 
best-known superintendents, of the principal of one of 
the largest high schools, of many academic teachers, of 
one of the most successful normal school principals, of 
several leading educational writers, of one or two college 
professors, all normal school graduates, and not one of 
whom took a college course. I do not find any more pro- 
gressive work among my college acquaintances. 

4. The cause of the normal graduate’s success is, I 
think, this: He is filled with the spirit of teaching; four 
years of work have tended to this end. But he realizes 
his inferiority to the college man in learning. He there- 
fore goes to work and leaves no stone unturned to 
remedy this deficiency. But the college man does not 
realize his inferiority to the normal school man in teach- 
ing ability; he feels his supremacy; he tends to settle 
back and stagnate. 

5. The question is largely financial. If we could take 
the best hundred graduates from the New York couileges 
this year, and the best hundred from the normal schools, 
and put them all into the teaching profession, I have no 
doubt the college graduates would distance the normal 
graduates. They ought to, because of (a) maturity, (b) 
the selected material, (c) the extra two years of training. 
But such people cannot be secured from the colleges; 
they go into other walks of life. The schools do not pay 
enough to secure them. At $1,000 or less in the small 
towns, and at $1,500 or less in the cities, one is aimost 
certain to get a better normal than college graduate 
among the men,—one who will do better work not only 
at first, but always. For women the same is true for 
salaries of $650 or less, these figures being, of course, ap- 
proximate. 

The poorest secondary teachers I know are college 
graduates who are employed at $5v0 or $600, anu whose 
sole qualification is their degree. 

—o——— 
Principat Tuo. B. Noss, 
Southwestern State Normal) School, California, Pa. 

Mr. Gove’s statement may be very true and yet be very 
misleading. From such a statement no inference of 
much value could safely be drawn as to the quality of 
the instruction given in normal schools on the one hand 
and in colleges.on the other. Even if the quality of the 
instruction in normal schools were decidedly better, as a 
rule, than it is in colleges, it would still be true that a 
man who takes a six years’ college course, and inclines 
toward teaching, and succeeds well enough in the work 
to continue more than “a year or two,” would afterwards 
be more successful than a man of equal natural abilities 
who takes but a two years’ normal course. The man 
who pursues the longer course has more intellectual 
capital and discipline than a man who pursues the 
shorter course, and he will eventually surpass him, if he 
can survive the first year or two; but his skill will be 
acquired at the expense of his pupils. 

Mr. Gove admits that, during the first year or two (the 
years in which a graduate reflects most clearly the 
quality of the instruction received), the normal school 
man does the better work; later, when the personality 
of the teacher and the amount of intellectual capital 
stored up become the determining factors, the college 
graduate, if he sticks to the work, has the better chance. 
In other words, the normal school graduate succeeds bet- 
ter at first, because of better instruction received, and the 
college graduate not so well at first, because of poorer 
methods of instruction, but, after acquiring by experi- 
ence in teaching what the other acquires before he begins 
teaching, he eventually outstrips him. 

If college instruction were as good for the purposes 
of teaching as that in normal schools, college graduates 
would succeed better than normal school graduates, even 
during “the first year or two.” Mr. Gove’s statement is 
likely to be misleading from the fact that it implies a 
comparison between most graduates of colleges and most 
graduates of state normal schools, whereas it is in reality 
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STORIES OF MUSICIANS. 





HANDEL. 


Feb. 23, 1685--April 14, 1759. 


In the dim little garret of a house in the village 
of Halle in Lower Saxony as long ago as 1691 a 
small six-vear-old German boy amused himself by 
playing in seeret on a musical instrument called the 
elavichord, somewhat like our piano. He had to be 
very quiet about it, for his father, Dr. Handel, had 
burned all the musical instruments in the house ex- 
cept this one in the garret, of which he did not know. 
He was determined that this son of his should be a 
lawyer, and he forbade him to have anything to do 
with music, for which the boy had shown a great 
fondness. 

“Music.” said Dr. Handel, “is a fine amusement, 
but as an occupation it hath little dignity, having 
for its object nothing better than mere enjoyment 
and pleasure.” He looked on the matter much as 
we should if our brothers took to grinding hand- 
organs as a profession. 

‘When the boy, whose name was George Frederick, 
was about seven vears old he went with his father 
on a visit to the palace of a duke, and while the 
doctor was tending to his business he found his way 
to the rehearsals of the duke’s band. This made 
himevery happy, but, best of all, he climbed up to 
the chapel organ one Sunday and began to play. 
His father caught him at it, and was very angry: 
but the duke had heard him, too, and was astonished 
at his playing, and told the stern doctor that a boy 
with such genius must be given a musical education. 

The father then sent him to a school where he 
learned to play on the organ, the violin, and several 
other instruments, and for a while he was required 
to compose an original piece of music every week. 
At seventeen he became the organist of the leading 
church in his native town, and he composed can- 
tatas regularly for festivals and Sunday services. 

Young Tlandel carefully saved the money he 
earned by playing and giving lessons, so that when 
he was twenty-one he was able to go to Italy, which 
was then the great country for musicians, composers, 
and singers. He spent three vears at Florence, 
Rome, Venice, and other cities, writing operas which 
were received with great enthusiasm. The auidi- 
ences hailed him as “the dear Saxon.” 

He went home to Halle to see his aged mother 
and then kept on to England, where he lived for the 
rest of his life, excepting short trips to the continent 
when he went in search of soloists for his operas. 
His music met with great success and popularity. 
The Life Guards tramped to his march; people sang 
his airs in the streets; and throughout the kingdom 
selections from his operas were thrummed on the 
harpsichords, another forerunner of the piano. 

Hande! composed more than forty operas, but 
these receive little attention now-a-days, and his 
rank among the greatest of the world’s musicians is 
due to another class of compositions,—his oratorios. 


The operas are really dramatic plays with elaborate 


scenery and costuming, in which the actors sing in- 
stead of sp ak their parts. In oratorios the muse 
and singing is everything and choruses have a 


prominent part; there is no scenery and no acting. 
The oratorio presents in dialogue form a story taken 
usually from the Bible. “Joseph and His 
brethren,” “Saul,” “Samson,” “Solomon.” and 
“Joshua” are the subjects of Handel’s oratorios. 
The one supreme thing that Handel composed, 
the greatest oratorio ever written, is the “Messiah.” 
Parts of it are sung each vear at Faster time in our 
churches, and grand choruses have thrilled thou- 


sands upon thousands of people by the wonderful 


heauty of its music. It is the majestic, touching 
story of the Christ, his coming to earth, his life of 
sacrifice, his death. and his triumph. One of the 
most beautiful passages r presents the angels sing 
ing to the shepherds on the hillsides of Bethlehem. 


'The “Hallelujah Chorus” is a triumphal shout, over- 
powering in its effect. While he was writing this 
chorus, Handel says, “I did think I did see all 
heaven before me and the great God himself.” 

he “Messiah” was written for a festival in Dub- 
lin, Lreland, in aid of poor distressed prisoners for 
debt in the city prisons. The first performance on 
April 13, 1742, was perhaps the greatest event in 
Handel’s life. The demand for seats exceeded the 
capacity of the hall, and the ladies were induced to 
come without their hoops and the men without their 
swords in order to make room for a hundred more 
seats, 

Handel's life was not all passed in the sunshine 
of success and applause. The time came when for 
several years practically no one would listen to his 
operas and oratorios. 'The people applauded poor 
cheap stuff, and because his music was different 
from what they were used to they would have none 
of it. They could not appreciate the fact that it 
was infinitely greater than their common music, that 
some of his productions were better than any that 
had ever before been written. He was a giant over- 
towering their short vision. The English king, 
Givorge IL, was his friend through this period of 
poverty and unpopularity. He was a man of firm 
purpose, determined and energetic, and neither 
praise nor blame could turn him from his course. 

He had a violent temper, and was often irritable 
and impatient. He showed his annoyance if the 
Prince of Wales came in late while he was conduct- 
ing the orchestra, and when the ladies whispered in- 
stead of listening to the music. On one grand night 
at the opera the performers took their places with 
their violins and other instruments all carefully 
tuned in advance. But someone for a joke had 
secretly put them all out of tune. Handel gave the 
sign to begin playing and the sound that resulted 
was so horrible that he completely lost his temper. 
Ile kicked to pieces one instrument, and threw a 
drum at one of the players; his wig flew off, and he 
rushed wildly about bareheaded. The prince him- 
self had to come to the platform and beg him to be 
calm, put on his wig, and resume the opera. 

He lived much by himself. He never married, 
and musie seems to have been the chief and strong- 
est interest of his busy life. He had a wide ac- 
quaintance among the nobility and men prominent 
in art and literature; vet he had few close friends. 
Ile was a simple, straightforward man, singularly 
generous to foes, and of genuine religious feeling. 
He was benevolent, too, always ready to play for the 
henefit of poor people, and he gave large sums to 


charitable institutions. 


All strife and opposition disappeared in the last 


vears of the great musician’s life. All rivals fell to 
the background as his genius became recognized. 
But a dimness came over his peace and happiness. 
He became almost blind, and he could write no more 
music. He could still play the organ, and in his 
seventy-fifth vear, just a week before he died, he 
conducted the oratorio of the “Messiah” for the last 


time. ‘The end came the day before Easter, April 


14, 1759. 


WHY MISS GOGGIN IS SINGLE. 





Miss Catherine Goggin’s nine reasons for not having a 
man on her hands are as follows: — 

“Because he might not be an orphan. 

‘Because he might like tidies. 

“Because he might be fond of using ‘pet’ names. 

“Because he might part his hair in the middle of his 
head. 

“Because he might demand an itemized account of 
household expenditures. 

“Because dinner would have to be taken with the same 
person each day. 

“Because marriage would necessitate daily letter writ- 
ing when either he or she might be away. 

“Because all the good men seemed to be married al- 
ready. 

“Because he has not proposed.” 

Miss Goggin is president of the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation, and has been a grade teacher in Chicago for 
twenty years 


WEATHER CHATS. 


MAY—CLOUDS. 

(The cloud views were photographed by Professor A. J. 
Henry of the United States Weather Bureau, and courte- 
ously loaned by him for this article.] 

The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

And their shadows at play in the bright green vale, 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 


And there they roll on the easy gale, —Bryant. 


The most beautiful time of the year is May. It 


brings with it the lovely flowers, balmy air, the May 
dance, and many delightful happenings. The 
Romans named it in honor of their loved goddess 
Maia, who was the mother of Mercury, the mes- 
senger of the gods. The Romans loved this time of 
the year as we love it. Nature gives us some of the 








J, CUMULUS. 


Thick clouds whose summits are domes with protuberances, but 
whose bases are flat. ‘!ts usual height above the earth is one mile. 





most beautiful specimens of clouds during May, so 
that it is very fitting that we should study about 
them at this lovely season of the year. 

Of course you have looked at the clouds. Every- 
body has a share in them. It is interesting to play 








II. NIMBUS. 


Rain clouds. Dense masses of dark formless clouds with ragged 
edges from which generally rain or snow 18 falling. 


weather prophet and try to determine from the ap- 
pearance of the clouds the kind of day that may 
follow. Before starting on a picnic the most 
natural thing to do is to look up at the sky to see 
how cloudy or how clear it is. Some people becume 
so familiar with clouds that they can usually tell 
just what weather will be likely to follow. Old 
sailors know exactly what clouds bring rain and 
what ones bring clear weather. They also have 
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very strange names for the different clouds, and can 

tell many wonderful stories connected with them. 
Tlow do they get so well acquainted with the 

wanderers of the air? Just exactly as we become 


acquainted with our school friends,—by constantly . 


studying them, by spending hours in their society, 
by carefully noting their peculiar actions; in short, 
by their observation of the clouds, they learn to 
love them and to see beauty and friendship in them. 
And we, too, like the jolly old tars can learn much 
about the clouds by observation; we shall be sur- 
prised to find them so varied in color, so fantastic 
in shape, so numerous in kind, and so swift in 
motion. 

From very earliest ages, among the most bar- 
barous peoples, the clouds have been watched and 
studied, not alone because of their value in fore- 
casting the weather, but also as a form of super- 
stilion. They saw in the clouds the shapes of 
demons, of horrible monsters, and awful spirits who 
would disturb their peace and send cruel punish- 
ments upon them. At other times, they saw in the 
clouds gentle, lovely images and figures which glad- 
dened their hearts. 

Not until 1783, however, had there been any seri- 
ous description or study of the clouds. During that 
year an English Quaker named Luke Howard gave 
names to three different kinds of clouds which he 
discovered, and since then several other varieties 
have been added. To-day, four broad classes of 
clouds are studied according to their form and the 
different heights at which they are seen. 

The masses of soft gray clouds that are like so 
much cotton dripping with moisture, the fine fleecy 
clouds that curl as gracefully as plumes, the dark, 
angry looking clouds that encourage the lightning 
flash, the beautiful sunset clouds delicately painted 
with the richest coloring,—all of these are formed of 
precisely the same vaporous substance as fog, but 
they float at a much higher distance above the 
ground than mist or fog. In short, a fog is a cloud 
at the ground, and a cloud is fog suspended higher 
in the air. 

The most ordinary clouds are floating only about 
one-half a mile above us; while the highest clouds 
ever seen are probably within ten miles of the earth. 

Men who- have studied about clouds from balloons 


CIRRUS. 
Isulated feathery clouds of fine fibrous texture, generally of a white 


moves averages eighty miles per hour. 

‘iv that when they had reached a height of nearly six 
liles they still saw clouds floating far above them. 

One of the most interesting pastimes on a windy 
May day is to watch the swift motion of clouds. 
DP rhaps the wind is from the northwest; the low, 
leeey clouds come scampering before the wind very 
ipidly—then perhaps, another heavier mass of 





Their average altitude overhead is six miles; their rate of 


clouds higher than the first are seen approaching 
more slowly from the opposite direction, and pos- 
sibly between the gaps you will notice higher still, 
another moving layer of cloud. Then the wind 
like a strong hand sweeps them into a mantle, and 
we see nothing but a broad sheet of cloud which en- 
tirely shuts out the blue sky. 





IV. CUMULO-NIMBUS. 


Thunder shower clouds common inthe spring Heavy masses of 
clouds, rising like mountains, generaliy surrounded atthe tophya 
veil of fibrous texture and below by nimbus clouds. 


Perhaps at midday white, fleecy clouds are banked 
up against the bright blue sky, looking like greft 
snowy mountains of white wool. Finally, they take 
peculiar shapes and outlines. They seem almost 
motionless, but if we watch them closely they slowly 
curl and break, now forming and reforming, their 
bases slowly sinking away and their tops continually 
renewing as if some wondrous thing were shaping 
them. ‘These wool-pack summer clouds are called 
cumulus clouds. 

At another time a dark, dense cloud with ragged 
edges seems slowly yet surely advancing toward us. 
This is the rain cloud, known as the nim- 
bus, which forms about a mile above the 
ground; presently the great drops fall, beat- 
ing upon the earth like so many hard bits of 
coin. In less than two ticks of the clock, 
the world is a wet world. The fences and 
buildings have an air of having been 
caught out in the rain without an umbrella. 
The gardens alone seem to be happy over 
the sudden shower. Flowers and grass 
seem to look happy and radiant when it 
rains. 

The highest clouds that we know of are 
called cirrus‘clouds. They usually form 
long bands of fleecy whiteness, reminding 
us of a fine network or a mass of hair or a 
bunch of feathers—always very delicate 
and thin. While most clouds are composed 
of tiny particles of vapor, cirrus clouds are 
made up of very tiny ice particles. This is 
because they are formed so high that the 
vapor particles are: frozen. Gradually the 
cirrus descend into warmer regions and be- 
changed into cumulus or nimbus 
localities cirrus clouds 
names—such as Cat’s 


come 
clouds. In some 
have very curious 
tail, Goat’s hair, Sea grass, and Gashes. 
There is still another common kind of 
i cloud known as the stratus, which is seen 
at night or in the morning. This cloud 
may be called a fine weather cloud, for 
when we see it extending in a dark band 
for miles near the horizon we may expect 
a fine day. Often it spreads over the entire sky like 
a sheet of fog, but as soon as the sun shines and 
warms the air, this cloud disappears. Beautiful 
sunsets are not rare in the United States, though 
many of us do not appreciate them. Perhaps the 
most gorgeous ones follow a shower, when the sky 
is full of cumulus clouds and the brilliant shades 


of coloring are caught up by them and reflected to 
us. ‘The lovely sunsets of Switzerland and Italy and 
in parts of the United States are caused by the posi- 
tion of fleecy clouds hovering above bodies of water. 

But clouds have a work to perform as well as the 
wind, or the rain, or the sun. One of their chief 
uses is to prevent the earth from getting too hot 
during the daytime, by shutting out the sun’s heat. 
Did it ever oceur to you that clear, blue sky with- 
out clouds for many weeks at a time becomes tire- 
some? This is true of the sky in the Desert of 
Sahara, and, at some seasons, of Southern Europe 
and countries lying west of the Andes. 

Clouds also prevent the surface of the earth from 
getting too cold at night by shutting in the warm 
air which the earth gives out. This is why cloudy 
days are generally cooler, and cloudy nights warmer 
than fair ones. So varied is the shape of clouds, 
so rapid is their flight, so beautiful their coloring, 
that in order to know them they must be studied in 
the region where you live. The United States 
weather bureau has always given much attention to 
the study of clouds, because, by this means, the ap- 
proach of terrible hurricanes and tornadoes can be 
told. A knowledge of ‘louds is very necessary in 
warning the inhabitants of islands and of the sea- 
coast that they may protect themselves from the 
awful fury of violent storms. . By carefully watch- 
ing the clouds we may learn to appreciate one of 
the most beautiful as well as-one of the most inter- 
esting objects in nature. 

SUGGESTION FOR OBSERVATIONS. 


The daily record for the month should include the state 
of the sky, the times of clouding and clearing, the com- 
mon forms of clouds, changes in amount of cloudiness. 

The expression “state of the sky means the condition 
of the sky as to cloudiness. The amount of cloudiness 
is generally expressed on a scale of tenths, thus:— 


0 = An absolutely clear sky. 

10 = The whole sky covered with clouds. 

#5 cloudy = a clear sky ; from ,j, to 7, cloudy = a fair sky; 
and over i; cloudy = a cloudy sky. 

As a result of systematic observation, the following 
queries may be suggestive: — 

How many clear days this month? How many cloudy? 
What is the state of the sky to-day? What winds ac- 
companied clear days? Cloudy days? What kind of 
cloud has been most frequently noted? What time of 
day seems to be most cloudy, morning or afternoon? 
What form of cloud are you most interested in? What 
become of clouds after sunset? Are we affected by con- 
tinued cloudy weather? How are crops affected by con- 
tinued cloudy weather? What is the work of clouds? 
Does any particular kind of cloud usually precede a rain- 
storm? From what direction do nimbus clouds ap- 
proach most frequently in your locality? 

Write a composition of 100 words on “What I Saw in 
a Cumulus Cloud,” “An Hour with the Clouds,” “Sunset 
Clouds,” and “What I Have Learned About Clouds.” 

Read Shelley’s “The Cloud,” Coleridge’s “Cloudland.” 








JOY, NOT SADNESS. 


JOHN L, SPAI DING. 


Sadden not the hearts of the young. Their worth 
as men and women will be in proportion to the joys 
of their childhood. Forbid as little as possible, but 
help thy pupils to do gladly wholesome and profit- 
able work. Only they know how to teach who know 
how to rouse, to encourage, to incite. This is every- 
thing; for they who go bravely to work with joyful 
The power to 


BY RT. REV. 


hearts will learn whatever is needful. 
awaken ideas, so to use words, that, like an en- 
chanter’s wand, they make what they symbolize rise 
into view, as though it stood before the eye, is a gift 
of genius, but it is also a talent which may be culti- 
vated, and there is none which gives to the teacher's 
work more life and charm. It is important to make 
things plain, to throw about them the revealing light 
of the mind, but they who set the world aglow with 
the warmth and magnetism of an ardent and pas- 
sionate soul are the true inspirers and teachers. We 
little suspect what power of devotion and heroism 
there is in the simple people by whom we are daily 
surrounded, and who often appear to us altogether 
commonplace. Let but the proper occasion arise, 
and we shall behold their souls transfigured by the 
light of higher worlds and clothed with almost 
superhuman strength. ‘Thus there is in the hum- 
blest man or woman a divine something before which 
the greatest may bow with reverence. Let then the 
teacher learn to recognize the god there is in every 
child’s soul and let him strive religiously to unwind 
the honds which hold him prisqner,—Address, 
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Do not forget Charleston, July 10-13. Attend, if 
possible. 

Utica school children have been enlisted in the 
good work of collecting for destruction the eggs of 
the brown caterpillar, which worm worked havoc last 
vear on the foliage of the trees in that city and 
vicinity. 

Halifax, N. S., is the most comfortable summer 
resort on the Atlantic coast, and the New England 
teachers have never had a more tempting profes- 
sional excursion than that of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, July 7-11. 


Richmond, Ind., has the best teaching of algebra, 
geometry, Latin, literature, and German in the 
highest grade of the grammar school that I have 
ever seen. There is a larger per cent. of college 
graduates in the primary and grammar grades than 
I have ever seen. 

The greatest presidential success in, Boston is D. 
C. Heath, the publisher, who has exploited more 
notable suecesses for the Pine Tree State Club than 
has the president of any other Boston club in recent 
years. A programme by authors born in Maine was 
his latest success. 

Charleston, 8. C., is making plans for royal en- 
tertamment of the N. E. A. The officers of the 
National are confident that the meeting will be at 
least the third largest in its history. Railroad rates 
have never been so good, all in all, as now. It is the 
best summer opportunity ever offered teachers to 
see the Coast south. The dates of meeting are 
July 7-13. 

Insatiable Chicago! She has the Rockefeller Uni- 
versity, the Armour Institute, the Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine Institute, and now her club women are cry- 
ing for another millionaire to build a model school- 
house, an ideal of beauty within and without, 
architecturally and artistically. The Chicago Pub- 
lic School Art Society, Miss Ellen Gates Starr, presi- 
dent, is nursing this ambition. 


, The true object of education should be, while giv- 
ing the student power to utilize any kind of knowl- 
edge, still to leave him with a working margin of 
vital energy. The acquisition of every new element 
of knowledge is equivalent to the expenditure of a 


certain amount of vital force, and every addition of 
new studies leads toward the verge of nervous power. 
The object of educationists should be to promote the 
power of using knowledge rather than the accumula- 
tion of great stores of information. 








THE GOVE SYMPOSIUM. 

Superintendent Aaron Gove of Denver, himself a 
normal school graduate and not a college man, one of 
the most illustrious of the men that have gone forth 
from the Illinois normal school at Bloomsburg, has 
a way of saying the most trenchant things of any 
American educator. I doubt if any man in a quar- 
ter of a century who has said so little has said so 
much that has gone to the bottom of things. 
Whether he is wise or otherwise from your stand- 
point at a given time, he is always interesting to 
the limit, because he always says the unexpected 
thing, and if his leadership is not always accepted, 
he often makes a crisis that clears the air. 

Mr. Gove often says the thing that needs to be 
said, not because the position he takes is established. 
so much as because there is a tendency that needs to 
receive immediate attention. This is largely the 
case with his remark at Los Angeles. The follow- 
ing letter brought the responses that constitute the 
symposium presented this week :— 

At Los Angeles Aaron Gove of Denver said that 
vormal school graduates do better work in schcol 
for one or two years than the college-trained teacher, 
but after two years the college people are more suc- 
cessful than those of the normal school. What does 
your experience teach in this regard? Do you know 
any facts which go to show that graduates of first- 
class normal schools do not maintain their studious 
habits, or that college men and women who remain 
in elementary schools for a series of years are more 
professional or efficient in these grades? 








THE CHARLESTON MEETING. 

Send to Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., for offi- 
cial Bulletin No. 2. It will give you all desired in- 
formation. If you think of attending, you shoufd 
by all means have it. All fares are one-half, plus 
$2.00, or one fare for round trip, plus $2.00 member- 
ship fee. A few rates must suffice: Washington, 
$18.50; New Orleans, $25.30; Cincinnati, from 
$21.85 to $28.60, depending upon the return route; 
St. Louis, $26.45 to $35.20, depending upon the re- 
turn route; New York, $21.20; Boston, $25.45. 
These are all rail rates, and do not include sleeping 
car or meals. . 

by steam, or steam and rail: Ocean steamship 
company, New York, $27; Boston, $29, including 
meals, berth, and membership; Merchants and 
Miners’ Transportation Company, Boston, $30; 
Providence, $28; Baltimore, $19; Clyde steamship 
company, New York, $20; Old Dominion steamship 
company, New York, $26.90. 

Be sure that hotel arrangements are definitely 
mace in advance, unless you leave the matter entirely 
in tle hands of the local committee, John A. Smith, 
chairman. The prices at hotels are from $2 up- 
wards. ‘The Charleston is headquarters; rates here 
are $3 and upwards, with bath $5 and upwards. Be 
very sure that you know how much you are to pay. 
This is a warning that always applies when rooms 
are desired at any leading hotel, notably at head- 
quarters. 

Speakers—Dr. KE. Oram Lyte, Millersville, Pa.; 
J. W. Carr, Anderson, Ind.; J. A. Foshay, Los 
Angeles; Hon. 0. T. Corson, Columbus, 0.; Dr. W. 
0. Thompson, Columbus, 0.; Dr. W. R. Harper, 
Chicago; Dr. Oscar H. Cooper, Waco, Tex.; Booker 
T. Washington, Tuskegee, Ala.; Dr. Gertrude Kd- 
mand, Lowell; Miss Elizabeth Buchanan, Kansas 
City; Mrs. Alice Woodworth Cooley, Minneapolis; 
Reuben Post Halleck, Louisville, Ky.; Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, Philadelphia; Hon. G. R. Glenn, 
Atlanta. 





IS THERE INTIMIDATION? 





Just now there is a spasm of talk about intimida- 
tion of teachers. There is. no proper word in the 


language with which to characterize this talk. The 
chief o¢casion for such talk is in connection with the 
passage of semi-pension bills. A leader in the 
Massachusetts legislature openly charged upon the 
floor that teachers were coerced into signing the 
petition for the passage of the bill, and the Detroit 
ree Press recently had an editorial upon the sub- 
ject. These are samples merely of what is being said 
in this connection. If there is any service or em- 
ployment in America that is free from intimidation, 
it is that of teaching. 

The Detroit Free Press, referring to a circular 
sent to the teachers of that city for their opinion by 
Dr. Bennett, says: “It is beyond dispute that many 
teachers complain bitterly while contributing to this 
fund, yet continue to meet their assessments under 
an impression that refusal would imperil their posi- 
tions or injure their chances of professional advance- 
ment. With this feeling operative, no matter 
whether it was baseless, Dr. Bennett could not have 
hoped for candid answers to his questions unless 
they were to be received under cover of secrecy.” 

It is inconceivable that any teacher should hesi- 
tate to speak her mind on this subject, and the 
teachers whom I have known in all parts of this coun- 
try would be very likely to express their minds vigor- 
ously as well as freely. A woman who does not do 
it must be conscious that she is weak, holds her posi- 
tion by making herself a nonentity, and is doomed 
to early dismissal, whatever trimming she may do: 

If it is true that any principals, supervisors, or 
superintendents treat their teachers in such a way as 
to make it appear that there is intimidation, the 
Journal will be only too glad to make it exceedingly 
warm for the intimidator, and it indulges the delu- 
sion that it will be possible to drive from the force 
every intimidator from Maine to California. But 
the Journal does not think there is any foundation 
for the suspicion, and it looks upon all talk of this 
kind as mischievous in the extrenie. Let every 
teacher challenge such a charge as promptly and em- 
phatically as did the editor of the Journal in one of 
Boston’s leading dailies when the charge was made 
in the Massachusetts legislature. Here is the article 
written at the time: 





COERCION BY TEACHERS. 


To the Editor of the Transcript: Representative 
Saunders, who has the most important committee ap- 
pointment in the Massachusetts house of representatives, 
chairman of the judiciary committee, said on the floor of 
the house on Friday that certain Boston masters- deserved 
to be dismissed from service because of their efforts to 
secure the passage of the teachers’ protective bill. As 
the head of the judiciary committee, he must have spoken 
very guardedly. 

What are his charges? That certain masters are 
coercing the teachers into signing a petition to the legis- 
lature, and that teachers propose to write letters to the 
representatives. These are his sole charges. As to the 
first. In what does coercion consist? In a master writ- 
ing a letter to a teacher “over whom he has no control or 
influence,” as Mr. Saunders himself said, suggesting that 
it would be advantageous for her to sign it. Any one 
who knows the situation understands very well that no 
master has any means of seriously disturbing the peace 
of mind of any teacher, and that his own peace of mind 
would be greatly disturbed if he should try it. The 
teachers have a life tenure which the master cannot dis- 
turb. Their salaries are established, and he cannot 
modify them, nor can he transfer the teachers. The 
only possible coercion would be in his manner towards 
them, and in that matter twelve or fifteen women in a 
building are abundantly able to take care of themselves 
without legislative interference. The advocates of the 
teachers’ protective measure have said on every possible 
occasion, opetily and privately, that they believe it will 
be “advantageous” for the teachers to have this bill 
passed, that is the only reason why they advocate it. 

Coercion? Well, one legislator like Mr. Saunders, by a 
flamboyant speech in which he urges the dismissal of 
teachers for cause by the Boston school board, a speech 
that he knows will be published in the dailies with five 
inches of headlines, can send a shiver through the teach- 
ers’ ranks that no hundred private coercive letters could 
do, and no one knows it better than he. 

The second offense charged is that the delay in the con- 
sideration of the bill is asked, in order that the teachers 
may have two or three letters written to each member 
of the house, an intimation so heinous as to shock even 
such a stalwart legislator as the chairman of the judi- 
ciary committee. Serious, indeed, is such a charge. Will 
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the gentleman please inform the public what would be 
the eminently dignified way for persons interested in a 
public measure to state their case? What could be less 
annoying to a legislator with a copious waste basket? 
Certainly such proceeding is not coercive, and it is as 
slight annoyance as anything can be. Just wherein the 
fiendishness lies is not apparent. Did the gentleman find 
any less coercive, less annoying, more manly way of con- 
ducting a speakership campaign? If a man trained in 
the art of campaigning on highly judicial lines wrote 
letters suggesting that it would be advantageous to sup- 
port him, how can he demand that teachers be dismissed 
from public service because they do not know any more 
manly way? 

Why were these charges made? Mr. Saunders said 
that he did not make his motion in the expectation that 
it would pass, for he asked the privilege of withdrawing 
it as soon as he had provided for a five-inch headline ap- 
pearance in the daily papers. Why did he make the mo- 
tion? He said himself that he did it in order that he 
might make an attack upon the teachers. Why? There 
is but one explanation, and that is that he might frighten 
them with the liability of dismissal if they ventured to 
write letters to the legislators. Compare the harmless 
letter of a master to a teacher “over whom he had no con- 
trol or influence,” with such a threat as that of the chair- 
man of the judiciary, and see how absurd that word 
“coercion” looks after that. 

What is the bill that Mr. Saunders seems more anxious 
to defeat than any other that has come before this legis- 
lature? Nothing more than a measure to allow the 
teachers to provide for themselves, without expense or 
annoyance to any one but the legislators, who may re- 
ceive “two or three letters each,” some slight protection 
against want after they are retired from public service. 

A. E. Winship. 








NEW YORK. 


The governor has as yet done nothing with the Davis 
salary bill, though it has been in his hands three weeks. 
He has, however, appointed the members, fifteen in num- 
ber, of the charter revision commission. One of them is 
Henry W. Taft, formerly a school commissioner in the 
days of “reform,” so called. There is plenty of work 
ahead of the commission, for there are many defects fn 
the charter, and concerning no department of the city 
government has the instrument been so faulty as in deal- 
ing with public education—yet there is not an‘ educational 
expert on the revising body. 

The central board, at its meeting this week, unani- 
mously pdssed a resolution censuring City Superintend- 
ent Maxwell for deliberately disregarding its instruction 
by refusing to grant a principal’s license for the borough 
of Manhattan and the Bronx to Joseph D. Reardon, a 
teacher who had contested the position taken by the 
board of examiners in his case. 

Edward C. Whittaker has been appointed by the mayor 
as a member of the Manhattan and Bronx board, vice 
William E. Wyatt, resigned. The appointee is a lawyer 
at 141 Broadway, and resides at 200 West Seventy-eighth 
street. Mr. Whittaker was formerly president of the 
State Bar Association, and was for eight years deputy 
attorney-general under Attorneys-General O’Brien and 
John. He was a member of the commission on codifica- 
tion of the game laws, and is the author of ‘“Whittaker’s 
Game Code.” 

The governor has vetoed the Ahearn school bill for 
Troy providing for a single-headed commission and the 
abolition of the present board. The governor thinks 
the measure is too radical, but believes there should be a 
change of some sort in the Troy school system. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction Charles R. 
Skinner is sending out his annual report. It deals in 
detail with his department, and treats of many interest- 
ing educational problems. 

In regard to educational unification he says: “St. Clair 
McKelway, a regent of the university, in an editorial pub- 
lished in the Brooklyn Eagle February 17, makes use of 
the following language: ‘This whole movement was in 
response to an artfully created sentiment; there was no 
demand among the people for a recasting of educational 
conditions; and that the thing had its root in restlessness 
and its bard in official aggrandizement.’ ” 

Mr. Skinner shows by extracts from the minutes of the 
board of regents that the agitation for unification com- 
menced January 29, 1898, when the board of regents first 
recommended the transfer to the university of the appor- 
tionment of public money and control of teachers, rooms 
and buildings occupied by the public tax-supported 
schools of academic grades, and also the examination for 
Cornell scholarships and the state teachers’ library. He 
also quotes from the proceedings of the regents a resolu- 
tion adopted by them December 15, 1898, in which they 
recommended employment of no teacher who is not a 
college graduate as principal or principal’s assistant in 
any of the public tax-supported schools registered in the 
university, and in which they also recommend that all 


teachers in these positions be licensed by the regents, 
He draws-attention to a resolution introduced by Regent 
McKelway, and adopted by the regents February 21, 1899, 
in favor of the unification of the two departments as be- 
ing in the best interests of education in qll its branches 
in the state, and alleges that the entire agitation upon 
this question grew out of the enactment of these various 
resolutions and the appointment of a special educational 
commission by the governor in accordance with the rec- 
ommendation of the university convocation of June, 1899. 
He sets forth at length the various bills which have been 
introduced into the legislature bearing upon this ques- 
tion, and gives in detail the whole history of the agita- 
tion. Every proposition which has thus far been sub- 
mitted he announces he has supported, although aware 
that every one of them would ultimately result in his be- 
ing legislated out of office, and states that every one of 
them has been opposed by the regents of the university 
for one reason or another. 

He says that the proposed change would not throw the 
school system of the state into the vortex of politics, for 
the reason that the employment of every teacher in the 
public schools of the state is subject entirely to local con- 
trol, as is the levying and collection of every dollar of 


local taxes, while the state funds derived from state. 


taxation under all schemes presented have been left sub- 
ject to existing statutes which could not be changed with- 
out action by the legislature. He quotes his former rec- 
ommendations in favor of a clear line of demarkation be- 
tween the work to be done by the two educational depart- 
ments of the state as being the simplest logical solution 
of existing difficulties, and urges that every tax-sup- 
ported school in all its departments should ve under the 
supervision of the department of public instruction, leav- 
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ing to the regents all private educational interests anq 
the direction of higher institutions of learning, and all 
library and museum work. 

Of normal schools Mr. Skinner says:— 

“One of the weaknesses of the normal school system 
in former years was a lack of unity in courses of instruc- 
tion and in qualifications for admission. Through the 
action of the council of normal school principals, the 
standard of qualifications for admission has been satis- 
factorily advanced and carefully considered, and well- 
balanced courses of study have been adopted. A change 
in financial administrations by which all expenditures 
for each school are made contingent upon the approval 
of estimates submitted monthly by the local board was 
found desirable, and was inaugurated at the beginning 
of the present fiscal year. This change makes the prac- 
tice of this department uniform with that of other de- 
partments of the state government. 

“During the school year there were 9,669 students in 
attendance at the several state normal schools, with an 
average daily attendance of 8,025. Diplomas were issued 
to 1,110 graduates, making a total of 15,988 since the 
opening of the first state normal school.” 

In summary he says:— 

“T repeat my recommendation heretofore made that the 
state is not in need of additional normal schools. We 
should perfect the institutions we have before adding to 
the number. The system is expensive at best, and re- 
quires the exercise of the greatest economy to maintain 
it with the amount annually appropriated therefor. 

“It would be of inestimable advantage to the cause of 
education if the state would encourage pedagogical de- 
partments in all the colleges and universities of the stat 
by giving a liberal allowance for the best instruction in 
such departments. These departments should be open to 
all graduates of colleges or universities who seek pro- 
fessional training as teachers and desire to enter the 
teaching profession.” 


[Continued from page 277.] 





only a comparison between a few college graduates and 
a great majority of normal school graduates. We may 
suppose that ninety-five per cent. of all normal school 
graduates enter upon the work of teaching, and that 
eighty per cent. continue more than two years. On the 
other hand, perhaps not more than twenty per cent. of 
all college graduates begin teaching, and not more than 
ten per cent. continue more than two years. 

The ideal preparation for the work of teaching is 
neither the normal school nor the college, but both. 

——Oo-—_— 
Principat Henry WHITTEMORE, 
State Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 

It is rather difficult to know what Mr. Gove means from 
merely reading your note. Would it not be well to give 
him “leave to print” in the Journal? 

The college woman has not yet become a factor of 
much importance in the elementary schools. She is 
gradually coming into the upper grammar grades. As 
yet, she has to demonstrate her fitness for the work of 
these grades. So far, she thinks she is “fitted” for 
something “higher.” 

In answer to your own question as to the studious 
habits of college people and normal graduates—which 
are the more studious, the more professional, the more 
efficient?—my brief experience leads me to say this. If 
you could put into one group all the studious teachers, 
men and women, of whatever grade, all who were truly 
professional, and those who were truly efficient, you 
could divide them into three parts,—one-third of college 
people, one-third of normal graduates, one-third who 
never attended either a college or a normal school. 

—Oo-——_ 
PresipENT A. R. TAaytor, 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kan. 

In response to your inquiry, permit me to say that some 
of us understood Mr. Gove to speak in a semi-humorous 
way, and largely for the purpose of stirring up the nor- 
mal school men, and as Commissioner Harris had paid 
such a glowing tribute to the normal school graduates the 
day before, we were not inclined to call for “further tes- 
timony.” 

Commissioner Harris had said: “Many years ago I set 
myself to the work of studying the methods of schools 
for the training of teachers, having noticed the supe- 
riority of their graduates over those without professional 
education, both in furnishing skilled teachers and in in- 
spiring them with a professional zeal that cause them to 
improve for many years after entering the work of 
teaching. 

Normal school graduates continue to grow 1n profes- 
sional skill for ten, twenty, or even thirty years, while 
it is said truly that the teachers not from normal schools 
usually reach their maximum skill in from three to five 
years. After that period, degeneration is apt to set in 
because of the fixation of methods in ruts—a mechanical 
habit grows on the teacher who does not readily see how 
his mannerisms look to other people. He becomes a 
pedagogue in the bad sense of the word, and is a living 
caricature to his profession.” 

I am wondering, if Mr. Gove really spoke seriously, 
which of the statements from these high authorities is to 
be accepted, and am pleased to know that you are appeal- 
ing to the experience of superintendents for additional 
light. ¥ 

It must be remembered that ideals of scholarships are 
not developed by the formal course of study adopted by a 
school, but rather by the men and women who constitute 
its faculty. If the scholarship of the instructors is of a 
low order, even though they may be excellent teachers 
from a method point of view, the vision of their pupils 
must necessarily be limited, and their ideals correspond- 
ingly low. In certain normal schools as well as in cer- 
tain colleges the members of the faculty are not selected 
with that regard for liberal scholarship which is essential 
to the stimulation of the higher ideals. The graduates 
of such schools, generally speaking, are neither studious 
nor aggressive. 

You ask, however, for information concerning gradu- 
ates of “first-class normal schools.” Now no normal 
school, whatever its equipment, income, faculty, age, or 
attendance is entitled to-be called first-class if it sends 
out graduates who know all there is to know, and who 
soon go into decline. Speaking of our own graduates 
generally, I have found them keeping in close touch with 
educational movements, and have often had cause to 
praise them warmly for their devotion to general as well 
as to special lines of study. The alumni record for last 
year shows that for that year alone sixty of them were 
back in the state normal school taking advanced and 
special courses part or all of the year; forty more were in 
advanced courses the entire year in first-class universi- 
ties and colleges, including the universities -of Chicago, 
Michigan, California, Kansas, Colorado, Pennsylvania, 
Leland Stanford, Jr., Cornell, Boston, Connecticut, Wes- 
leyan, Harvard, Berlin, Columbia, etc.; at least seven 
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others took summer school courses in one of the first 
three universities named, making in all over one hundred 
graduates of this school who were in actual attendance 
at institutions of learning pursuing advanced courses. 
When it is noted that the diploma of this school, which 
they hold, is a life certificate to teach in the schools of 
Kansas, it would appear that something else besides the 
“certificate incentive” is impelling them to the attain- 
ment of higher scholarship. The above total does not 
include the long list of those who were in attendance at 
the various Chautauqua assembly classes, and who were 
pursuing special courses of reading and study at home 
during the year, but it helps to the solution of the prob- 
lem. 

This general forward movement naturally results in 
promotion from the grades to principalships, superin- 
tendencies, and to secondary and higher schools, where 
the remuneration is much greater. The alumni record 
for the same year shows that four of our graduates were 
then professors in state universities, twenty-five princi- 
pals or teachers in state normal schools in six different 
states and territories; several are filling chairs of peda- 
gogy and other subjects in good colleges in this and other 
states; several are superintendents of government Indian 
schools, two of these schools being among the most im- 
portant in the country; twenty-six occupy important 
city superintendencies, including three of the six really 
first-class cities of the state; nearly a hundred were prin- 
cipals of third-class city schools; and I find a long list of 
ward and high school principals and teachers. Probably 
sixty per cent. of our graduates consider themselves better 
adapted to grade work in the elementary schools, but few 
of them consider themselves absolved from the duty of 
self-improvement on that account, indeed, some of them 
are the most earnest students in my acquaintance. I do 
not hear many of them disparaged by their superintend- 
ents; on the contrary, I have frequent assurances from 
superintendents that teachers sent them were exercising 
a wholesome influence over their grade associates, and 
even over the entire corps. Almost without exception 
they express regret that “local conditions” compel them 
to accept so many teachers who lack professional train- 
ing, even though college and university graduates are 
often among them. Some time since, in company. with 
a leading Western city superintendent, who was inclined 
to disparage normal school methods, I visited the schools 
of two of our best cities. I asked for his estimate of the 
teachers we had seen, and in each case he placed above 
all the others a woman who happened to be a graduate 
of the Kansas state normal school. One of them had 
been teaching seven years and the other three. Both 
these cities are college towns, and were giving college 
graduates preference in the selection of teachers. 

In a former paragraph it is stated that three of the 
really first-class city superintendencies in Kansas are 
filled by graduates of the Kansas state normal school. 
Two of the others are filled by other normal school 
graduates, leaving but one to a non-normal school man. 
I might here add that I am reliably informed that prac- 
tically every leading city superintendency in Colorado is 
filled by a normal school man. If college graduates are 
more studious and soon become more professional “od 
efficient, why are they not occupying these higher super- 
intendencies? 

In the light of the foregoing and much more evidence 
that might be adduced, I am not inclined to believe that 
graduates of the higher class normal schools as a body 
fail either in habits of study or in professional progres- 
siveness and efficiency in comparison with college gradu- 
ates. If all of them were to drop out of the elementary 
schools to-day, the wheels of educational progress would 
be turned back a quarter of a century. 


—_0-———_- 


PrincripAL Marcus Waite, 
State Normal Training Schoo), New Britain, Conn. 

I fear my experience is of little value. Not one of tne 
very strong lower grade teachers that I know is a col- 
lege graduate. On the other hand, my experience with 
college graduates in the lower grades has been so limited 
that it would be unfair for me to say anything concern- 
ing them. 

To 


Principat Francis J. Cueney, 
State Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. 

In my judgment, Superintendent Gove’s remark at Los 
Angeles concerning normal graduates was as unfortunate 
as it was unjust. An experience of seventeen years as a 
principal of high schools in the state of New York, hav- 
ing as my assistants a large number of graduates from 
various normal schools, has convinced me that these did 
not do their best work during the first year or two of 
service; but that their efficiency increased with added 
experience. 

I have had graduates from both the college and the 
normal school as a part of my faculty, and I know of no 


facts to warrant the belief that college graduates are 
more successful as teachers than graduates of first-class 
normal schools, either at the beginning of their work or 
after a series of years. ~ 

I am convinced that the quality of the work done by a 
normal graduate is as worthy of commendation as that 
of a college graduate of equal purpose and spirit. For 
eight years I have kept watch of the graduates of the nor- 
mal school of which I have the honor to be principal. 
With few exceptions, the work of these has grown in 
power and efficiency with added experience. ‘heir spirit 
has become more professional and their habits more 


studious. 
It is the purpose of the New York normal schools to 


cultivate a taste for good literature, a spirit of investi- 
gation, and a desire to improve constantly in their stu- 
dents. Jt is not claimed that these schools do or can 
give as broad a culture as the college; but it is claimed 
that they do develop studious habits which abide with 
the individual, and a professional skill not generally 
found in the college graduate. 

The work that normal graduates have done and are 
doing in the schools of this state is their best recommen- 
dation. I venture the assertion that no class of schools 
has sent out graduates who have contributed as much to 
the increased efficiency, power, and popularity of the 
public schools of the state as have the normal schools. 
The recognition of their merits by those who know of 
their work is unquestioned, and they stand better with 
the educational public to-day than ever in their history. 
This could not be the case were Superintendent Gove’s 
remark true. 





N#EW BRUNSWICK AND ITS ATTRACTIONS. 

If the question were propounded why the people of New 
Brunswick are proud of the scenery and the climate of the 
province, and the advantages for the sportsman and 
naturalist which it affords, the answer might well be, 
“Because they are all excellent and all varied.” 

Let it be supposed that an invitation to visit this por- 
tion of old Acadia is accepted, and that at least one of 
either sex beholds, in the first place, what is visible from 
the top of Chamcook mountain towards the south. A 
stretch of gently sloping land, consisting largely of pas- 
turage and farms, with crops of oats and different kinds 
of vegetables, lies between them and Saint Andrews, and 
beyond is Passamaquoddy bay. If from the neighboring 
republic, they may find some comfort in the thought that, 
by taking a short trip across a ferry from the town, they 
can reach the state of Maine. If students of American 
history, they may be reminded that, within a few miles, 
lies the island on which the French pioneers to Acadia 
passed their first winter. 

Saint Andrews is a quaint old place, full of contrasts, 
sumptuous hotels and dwelling places, used by summer 
residents, standing in the midst of the less pretentious 
homes of the permanent inhabitants. The locality pre- 
sents excellent facilities for bathing, déep-sea fishing, 
boating, yachting, and, in later autumn, for shooting 
ducks. Ata distance not exceeding twenty miles are the 
Magaguadavic lakes, abounding in trout, and surrounded 
by hills covered with trees, amongst which are partridge, 
woodcock, and deer. Rivers in the vicinity also flow into 


River St. John, at Florenceville, N. B. 


Harriett M. Scort, 
Pasadena. Cal. 


My facts are not extensive enough on one side and not 
sufficiently exact on the other to warrant the publication 
of anything under my name, but what I send may assist 
in some generalizations you may make. 

I remember but two college graduates who have re- 
mained in elementary school work. I should be sorry 
to generalize from these, as one, a man, is so perfectly 
satisfied with himself and his attainments that it would 
be impossible to make any improvement; the other, a 
woman, finds the strain between the ideal and the real 
so great that she is constantly depressed, and does not 
show great anxiety to increase the strain. 

From my observation, I should say that perhaps one- 
tenth of the normal school graduates show a progressive 
spirit. Many more may retain studious habits, but their 
study is of the subjects they are to teach, and not of the 
children. 

I consider one of the greatest stumbling blocks in the 
way of normal school graduates to be the emphasis that 
has been placed on the method side, as it is the dry husk 
of method that seems to be retained by many, and which 
seems to act as an impediment when the use of common 
sense is required. Formal and mechanical ways seem to 
make it most difficult to rouse interest in individual ra- 
tional work, since it is so much easier to handle masses 
of children in mechanical ways, and, habit once crystal- 
lized, the situation is hopeless. 

I hope my expeience is solitary, but I fear it is not, in 
noticing a rapid decline in the professional spirit within 
a year or two. My observation has not been limited to 
one place, and the explanation seems to be the same in 
all cases—the taint of political influence. 

I hope, if you are finding this condition general, you 
are considering ways in which you can help to cure this 
great evil. 


[To be continued in next issue 


the bay and its inlets, and may be ascended for many 
miles towards their sources, through scenery always pic- 
turesque and often unique. Grand Manan is near at 
hand, and so is Campobello, where new-mown hay and 
sea wrack mingle their odors, and cow-bells and ocean- 
birds each contribute to the volume of summer sounds. 

How very different is the scene on the upper waters of 
the River Saint John, two or three hundred miles from 
the sea. Few tourists go so far inland, or have an idea 
of what they miss by not doing so. From Edmundston 
or Grand Falls by canoe to Woodstock or Fredericton is a 
charming trip. The'falls form a magnificent sight, and 
below, until the Tobique is reached, the river rushes and 
tumbles through forests. It is not difficult to ascend sev- 
eral of these, and, after making a short portage, to reach 
the Gulf of Saint Lawrence by splendid fishing streams 
through most impressive scenery. From Tobique the 
Saint John flows between hilly banks and natural ter- 
races, partly wooded, but largely covered with farms and 
occasional orchards. Numerous towns anu villages are 
passed, of which Woodstock is most noteworthy, and at 
Kingsclear, a few miles above Fredericton, a group of 
pretty islands appears. Fredericton, the capital of the 
province, embowered in trees and rich in gardens, stand- 
ing on a level space backed by hills, is never visited in 
summer without being admired. The university build- 
ings on the height above the city are conspicuous and at- 
tractive; the parliament and government structures are 
admirable in conception and execution: and the Anglican 
cathedral is regarded as perfect in architectural details 
and in surroundings. Below Fredericton the river, 
gradually widening, and, half way to the city of Saint 
John, increased in volume by contributions from two 
large lakes, glides between banks, at first low and then 
more elevated, largely under cultivation or great ex- 
panses of rich interval. 

Portions of Gloucester, Northumberland, and Kent are 
devoid of woodland scenery, and the greater part of West- 
moreland is entirely level, consisting of enormous areag 
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of dyked marsh, where cattle thrive, and where, also, in 
their season, snipe, curlew, and plover are plentiful. 

From the windows of the cars on the line of the Inter- 
colonial railway, across the province from east to west, 
a succession of views of thriving towns and villages, 
farms in a high state of cultivation, with groups of cattle 
standing knee deep in grass or picturesque streams, or re- 
posing under graceful elms, brooks, lakes, inviting 
ravines, and uplands bounded by partly wooded hills, are 
usually found to be more attractive than the pages of the 
book which the traveler holds. ’ 

As for sport, the hunter can find moose, caribou, and 
red deer in the wilder sections, while partridges and 
smaller game may be shot in all the rural districts. 
Lakes and streams are plentiful taroughout the province, 
and in most of them trout are to be caught in quantities, 
dependent, as elsewhere, upon the proximity or remote- 
ness of populous centres. 

The accommodation of inns, even in remote places, is 
usually good, and few are disposed to grumble at their 
fare when offered the products of the province, including 
fresh fish, oysters, field strawberries, and buckwheat pan- 
cakes and maple syrup. 

Saint John, the commercial metropolis of New Bruns- 
wick, with a population of between forty and fifty thou- 
sand, is a handsome and well-equipped city, built on ele- 
vated land, at a point where the noble river of the same 
name rushes through a narrow, rocky passage into the 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
CONTES ET SAYNETES. Edited by T. F. Colin, Ph.D. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 160 pp. Price, 65 cents. 

Short stories and farces to the number of eighteen from 
Pierre Loti, Armand Silvestre, and others of the younger 
French writers who have made a name for themselves 
comprise a small volume edited by Dr. Colin of Bryn 
They are bright, lively stories in easy French, so 
that they can be read as soon as the elementary syntax 
and verk forms are mastered. The volume contains an 
adequate vocabulary and brief notes. 


THE ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. By 
George B. Davis. Revised Edition. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers. 612 pp. Price, $2.50. 

In revising and enlarging his “Elements of Interna- 
tional Law,” George B. Davis, professor of law at the 
United States Military Academy, has given the book an 
additional interest and value by inserting the important 
cases bearing on international relations that have come 
up during the last fifteen years. The agreements of the 


‘peace conference at the Hague, given in the appendix, 


bring the book down to a very recent date. It is offered 
as a text-book for undergraduates in colleges and law 
schools, and it cites authorities carefully and gives ex- 
tensive references for further reading. Besides the pro- 
visions of international law, it gives “an account of its 
origin, sources, and historical development.” It is packed 
with information, concisely and clearly stated. The sub- 
ject of international law is becoming of greater import- 
ance than ever to Americans, and such a book as this of 
Mr. Davis’ should be read outside the classroom. It 
should have a place as a reference book in every good- 
sized, well-equipped library. 

















River St, John, Looking up Long Beach. 


Bay of Fundy. In the immediate vicnity of the city are 
lovely nooks, delightful rural scenes, impressive vistas, 
rivers, lakes, and beaches for salt-water bathers. The 
traveler in search of fresh scenes can here avail himself 
of any one of the daily means of communication, by rail- 
way or steamboat, or both, and proceed to any place of 
popular resort in any part of the maritime provinces. 
I. Allen Jack. 





INDIAN NAMES. 


Pennsylvania, March 24, 1909. 

Dear Mr. Winship: Could .you find it convenient 
through the inquiries column of the Journal (or, if not, 
then a word of help personally) to give the meanings of 
the following geographical names taken from Indian lan- 
guages ?— 

Little Peedee river, Santee river, Congaree river, 
Wataree river, Savannah, Ogeechee river, the Altamaha, 
with its branches, the Ohoopee, the Oconee and the 
Ocmulgee, the Suwanee, with its branches, the Withla- 
coochee and the Allapaha, the Caloosahatchee, the Kissi- 
mee, Lake Okeechobee, Okeefnokee swamp, the Appa- 
lachicola, with its branch, the Chattahoochee, Pensacola, 
the Coosa, the Tallapoosa, the Tombigbee, the Pasca- 
goula, the Chickasawha, the Yazoo, and (if it is an In- 
dian name). Tampa bay. H. T. L. 


If these are all the Indian names you do not know, you 
have done well. There are few things so unsatisfactory 
by way of research as attempting to learn the meaning 
of Indian names. 

Pensacola means “a lair people.” 

Appalachicola probably is from the plant much like to 
tea, which interested the early Spaniards. 

Savannah may mean the same as Savannas, or low 
plains, 

Acting upon the suggestion, arrangements will be made 
at once to furnish the meaning of many Indian, Egyptian, 
tlebrew, and Arabie geographical and biographical names 
in the month of May. Any assistance which may be ren- 
‘ered will be’ appreciated 


IN AGAIN. A March Two-step. By~A. Lange. Beau- 
mont, Tex.: B. Pierce. Boston: Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany. 

Lovers of dance musie will find in this composition a 
very pleasing addition to their musical library. It is 
not difficult in execution, but still contains considerable 
merit, and will undoubtedly meet with much favor. 


——- 


PITMAN’S FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
ENCE. New York: Sir Isaac Pitman. 
Price, 85 cents. 

This leading house of the world in the publication of 
materia! for shorthand instruction and practice has ren- 
dered students of all nations special service by giving the 
letters of commercial correspondence in French and a 
special chapter on French commercial correspondence, a 
list of French commercial abbreviations, French coinage, 
weights and measures, and all information of importance 
to the student of commercial French. 

MATERIALS FOR GERMAN CONVERSATION. With 
Notes and Vocabulary by B. J. Vos. New York: Henry 


Holt & Co. 176 pp. 
Professor Vos of Johns Hopkins University offers a 


CORRESPOND- 
Cloth. 240 pp. 


very useful and interesting collection of stories, as 
“Materials for German Conversation” for first-year 
classes. The selections are mostly anecdotes or inci- 


dents, advancing from the simplest to fairly long stories, 
in which the pupil would naturally take an interest. 
After each selection comes a series of questions as a basis 
for conversation. The editor has wisely aimed at a 
limited German vocabulary, with which the pupil may 
become thoroughly familiar through repetition. It is, 
moreover, a vocabulary out of real life, not abstruse 
thought or books. A vocabulary and notes are provided 


in the volume. 


ee 


STORIES OF THE GREAT ASTRONOMERS. By 
Edward S. Holden, Se.D., LL.D. Home Reading Se- 
ries. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 255 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 


Dr. Holden has told the “Stories of the Great Astrono- 
mers” for young people in an altogether delightful 
fashion, simple and natural as a conversation, and with- 
out the tone of condescension that irritates. He begins 
with the Greek astronomers and philosophers and the 
ideas of science that prevailed then and later in the Dark 
Ages. Then the history of astronomy is unfolded in a 
series of biographies of the great astronomers who from 
time to time have added new facts to the knowledge of 


this science, The book js full of information in as- 


tronomy, and is most effective, too, in giving, as a back- 
ground, a vivid impression of the intellectual life and 
ideas on scientific matters at different stages in the prog- 
a = the science. The illustrations are many and 


JOSE PAR VALDIS. Edited by F. J. A. Davidson, A. 
M. 204 pp. Price 80 cents. 

CARMEN SYLVA’S AUS MEINEM KONIGREICH. 
Edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. 132 pp. Price, 35 
cents. , 

LABOULAYE’S CONTES BLEUS. Edited by C. Fon- 
taine. 148 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

GAUTIER’S JETTATURA. Edited by A. Schinz, Ph.D. 
143 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

EXERCISES IN FRENCH COMPOSITION. By A. C. 
Kimball. Paper covers. Price, 12 cents. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

In Heath’s Modern Language Series appears a new 
reader from the popular Spanish novelist, Sr. Valdes. 
This novel, called “Jose,” presents a bright, vivid, und 
realistic picture of contemporary Spanish life. It is the 
every-day story of two young people of a fishing village 
ercssed in love, told in the simple, beautiful style of 
which Valdes is master. As literature it is well worth 
reading, and it affords good material for learning Spanish 
as soon as the elementary reader has been studied. 

“Aus meinem Konigreich” is a volume of tales from the 
Carpathian mountains, by “Carmen Sylva,” the name 
under which Queen Elizabeth of Roumania writes. The 
beok was written by the queen in 1882, to be used as a 
prize book in the public schools of the kingdom. She 
was always fond of writing stories for children, and these 
tales and legends of the mountains are simple and de- 
lightful. They can be read in the first year of German 
study. 

“Contes Bleus” is a collection of charming little stories 
in French from Edouard Laboulaye. He is known as a 
friend of children, and he delighted to write for them 
these quaint, humorous, and lively stories. 

“Jettatura’”’ is one of the best of Theophile Gautier’s 
short novels, and it shows to great advantage his artistic 
taste, pure style, and limitless vocabulary. It is a work 
that is best appreciated when the reader has a good 
knowledge of French, as in the third year of a French 
course. 

The pamphlet of exercises in French compusition is 
base! on Dumas’ ‘‘La Tulipe Noire,” and is for pupils in 
their tkird year’s study of French. 


THE GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE. By Karl Pearson, F. 
R. S., London. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Clot 5 -2x9.) 550 pp. Tilustrated. Price, $2.50. 
This is a remarkable work, and must win for itself the 

same place in American institutions and libraries that 

the previous edition has won in England. It is a vigor- 
ous treatment of cause and effect, of probability, of the 
geometry of motion, of matter, of the laws of motion, and 
of life, but the author reaches the height of his style 
when he treats of evolution, to which he devotes 125 
pages. The strength and beauty of the work lies in the 
fact that it presents the very latest facts of science from 
the standpoint of an idealist, rather than of the crude 
materialism of which we have had all too much. He be- 
lieves very earnestly that mechanism is not at the bottom 
of phenomena, but is only the conceptual shorthand by 
aid of which they can briefly describe phenomena. He 
has the courage to assert that science is description, and 
not explanation; that mystery of change in the inorganic 
world is just as great and just as omnipresent as in the 
organic world. Mr. Pearson realizes the discomfifure 

that arises from a change of tactics in the midst of a 

campaign, but he is entirely willing to have scientists 

take that risk for the sake of the greater strength for 
defensive and offensive action. 

The book is exceedingly fascinating. He starts with 
the assumption that the sole reason for any social insti- 
tution or form of human activity is that its existence 
tends to promote the welfare of human society, increase 
social happiness, or to strengthen social stability. Sci- 
ence must do one of these three things to justify the time 
given to it. It must increase physical comfort, it must 
contribute to intellectual enjoyment. Modern science 
does promote sound citizenship. Scientific thought is 


human progress itself. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 





é i 3 * Prio ¥ —‘‘Nature 
“Snakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew.’ Price. 10 cents. : 
and Art,” By Mrs. Inchbald. Price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell & 


onan of Sunshine.” By Elizabeth U. Emerson and Mabel E. 
Clarke. Price, paper, 75 cents. Boston: Oliver Ditson ( ompany. 
“The Unknown.” Ry Camille Flammarion. Price, $2 re 
“Wuthering Heights.” By Emily Bronte. Price, $1.75 New York: 
. Bros. 
ee Ceaaive of the Plautus.” Edited by Greve Ettinger Barber. 
Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co — 
“The Prose of Edward Rowland Sill.’ 
mond.” By William M. Thackeray. 
Houghton. Mifflin, & Co. 
“Donatello.” By Hope Rea. ¢ 
“A History of Scotland.” By Andrew Lang, (Vol IT) 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
“The Story of Pailadaioere * - By kts 
‘ ‘ 4 ican Book Company. 
NoThe Atory of Robert Raikes: for the Lie oo of By J. Henry Harris. 
*rice, 50cents. Philadelphia: The Union Press. : 
I pe Book-—Home Geography.” By Ralph S Tarr and fare M. 
McMurry. Price, 60 cents — “Topics on Greek and pomee page 7! 
By Arthur L. Goodrich. Price, 60 cents ——‘‘Dante. By E. G. on 
ner. Price, 40 cents.—‘Roman History.” By Dr. Julius Koc . EF ae. 
40 cents. ——"‘Ethnology.”” By Dr. Michael Haberlanat. Price, 40 cents. 
__'The Gre k Drama.” By L. D. Barnett Price, 40 cents.—— 
‘““Hauff’s Der Scheik von Alessandria.” Edited by Walter Kippmann. 
Price 60 cents, New York: The Macmillan Company. 
REPORTS. eet 
Mass. Kansas City, Mo. —Yonkers, N. Y.——Mont- 
1. ~My Tenn.——Centre School District, Waterbesy, C= — 
Franklin, Mass.— Svracuse, N. Y. — Dover, N. H.—New : n, 
Ct. — Rochester, N. Y¥.——Middleborough, Mass.—-Onter o— 
Winchester, Mass ——Revere, Mass.——Bennington, V a 
Mass.-—Plainfield, N. J.——Groton, Mass. Medford, or 
Northampton, Mass.— Richmond, Va.——San Jose, a ——m * ne 
Mass.— Millbury, Mass.——Oxford, Mass.—F wenees,. en er 
Chelsea, Mass.—— Montague, Mass.—Columbus, (),— Spring ‘ 


Masa. —- Moline, [ll.——Albany, N. ¥, 


Price, $1.25.——Henry Es- 
Price, 60 cents. Boston: 


London: George Rell & Sons. 
3 Price, $3.50 


Rhoades. Price, 8 cents. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a’ wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 





Sold by Druggists. 








Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 











EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 9-10-11: Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Caroline M. Neile, secretary. 


May 11: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Latin School Building, 
Boston; R. D. McKeen, Secretary, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 


May 11: Fairfield County (Conn.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bridgeport, Conn. 


May 18: New England Normal Council, 
Boston. 


June 19-20: National Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines, Ia. 


May 25: Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Charlemont, Mass.: N. H. Whit- 
ing, president. 


June 25-30: American Association Ad- 
vancement of Science, New York City, 
N. Y.; Charles Baskerville, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., secretary. 


July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 


July 7-11: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Halifax, N. S.; Edwin H. White- 
hall, Bridgewater, Mass., secretary. 


July 7-13: National Educational Association, 
Charleston, S. C. 


NEW ENGLAND STAT<«S 


MAINE. 


WATERVILLE. The annua! intercol- 

legiate debate between Bates and Colby 
was held April 27. The question was: 
“Resolved, that the present tendency 
toward the combination of producing 
agencies into organizations known as 
trusts is subversive of the public welfare 
and that such organizations should be pre- 
vented by legislation.” Colby had the 
affirmative and Bates the negative. The 
former was represented by Arthur D. Cox 
Lew C. Church, and Fred F. Lawrence: 
Bates was represented by Leo C. Demack, 
Allison G. Cathorn, and Lester L. Powell. 
Mayor Warren C. Philbrook acted as 
chairman. The committee of award was 
composed of Dr. John Cummings of Har- 
vard University, the Hon. Augustus F. 
Moulton of Portland, and Thomas L. Tal- 
bott of Portland. The award was given 
on the better presentation of side, includ- 
ing argument, delivery, and style. It was 
agreed that matter was more important 
than form, and that if one team should 
excel in matter and the other to an equal 
degree in form, the award should go to 
the former. Both sides of the question 
were ably handled. The arguments were 
well conceived and well delivered. In 
making the award, the judges highly com- 
plimented the young men who took part. 
A large delegation from Bates was pres- 
ent, having chartered a special train. 
After a somewhat protracted deliberation, 
the judges announced that the majority, 
after a careful consideration of the rules 
governing the debate, had decided in 
favor of the negative. 

BLUEHILL. The grammar school 
building at Bluehill village had a narrow 
escape from destruction by fire April 17. 
Fire was discovered by one of the pupils, 


having started among some kindlings in 
the basement, and had caught the floor of 
the building. Before a general alarm was 
given, the teachers dismissed the school. 
There was no confusion or excitement, 
and all the children were soon out of the 
school. Principal Marks then turned his 
attention to the fire, and succeeded in put- 
ting it out. The damage was slight, and 
is covered by insurance, 

ELLSWORTH. Professor H. C. Emery 
of Bowdoin delivered a lecture on ““Com- 
mercial Geography” at the high school 
April 21. This was next to the last of a 
series of lectures arranged by Superin- 
tendent Dresser by Bowdoin professors to 
Ellsworth teachers. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. A summer school for 
teachers will be opened in Hanover on 
July 5, and will continue four weeks, with 
exercises each week day, except Saturday. 
The school will be in charge of professors 
and instructors in Dartmouth College. 
Instruction is offered in all of the subjects 
embraced in the curricula of the second- 
ary schools. Several of the courses will 
be offered each year, and the others only 
on alternate years. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Training School Coun- 
cil, composed of teachers in the city train- 
ing schools, and in the model and prac- 
tice departments of the state normal 
schools, will hold its third annual meet- 
ing in Boston Saturday morning, May 19. 
——The annual meeting of the alumni of 
Fryeburg Academy was held April 27 at 
the American house, there being about 
fifty present. President Ernest Wood- 
bury of the academy presided, and C. A. 
Page of the Methuen high school, a former 
principal of the academy, was a guest. A 
report of the reunion last year was pre- 
sented by W. A. Robinson, and President 
Woodbury spoke of the condition of the 
school. The election resulted as follows: 
President, Francis Wyman; _ vice-presi- 
dents, the Hon. W. W. Towle, Mrs. W. E. 
Decrow; secretary, Miss Anna Barrows; 
treasurer, Miss May Barrows; executive 
committee, W. A. Robinson, Mrs. R. F. 
Chace, and S. C. Weston.——The annual 
reunion of the Phillips Exeter Alumni As- 
sociation was held at the Parker house 
April 27, about 200 graduates being pres- 
ent. President J. C. Davis presided. The 
speakers were Principal Ammen, Bishop 
Lawrence, Professor G. A. Wentworth, 
Professor Kittredge, and J. C. Bartlett of 
Chicago. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Prentiss Cummings; vice-presidents, 
George T. Tilden, Robert O. Harris, Ed- 
ward Hale, Robert Winsor, William E. 
Merrill; secretary, J. A. Tufts; treasurer, 
M. P. White; executive committee, S. M. 
Child, F. M. Tucker, Jeremiah Smith, Jr., 
Charles D. Booth, Arthur J. Draper, and 

H. H. Peyton. 

HINGHAM. The sixth annual session 
of the New School of Methods will be held 
here from July 16 to 27, including in its 
course departments of music, drawing, 
physical culture, penmanship, pedagogy, 
and philosophy. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE. The following 
list of college preachers has been an- 
nounced by President Carter for the rest 
of the year: May 6, Rev. Dr. William M. 
Grosvenor of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
New York City; May 13, Rev. Dr. Harry 
P. Dewey of Concord, N. H.; May 20, Rev. 
Edward C. Moore of Providence, R. I.; 
May 27, Rev. Dr. John Reid of the Memo- 
rial Presbyterian church, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; June 3, Rev. Dr. Richards of Plain- 
field, N. J.; June 10, President Hyde of 
Bowdoin College; June 17, Rev. Dr. Bal- 
lard of New York University; June 24, 
President Carter (baccalaureate sermon). 


DEERFIELD. At a meeting of the 
committee of the school district compris- 
ing the towns of Conway, Whately, Sun- 
derland, and Williamsburg, held at the 
Bloody Brook house, South Deerfield, 
Louis A. Clapp of Williamsburg was re- 
elected superintendent of the district, 
without opposition. 

SANDWICH. The annual meeting of 
the joint school committee of the towns 
of Mashpee; Bourne, and Sandwich was 
held April 21. Charles H. Hammond of 
Mashpee, chairman of last year’s commit- 
tee, was chosen permanent chairman, and 
Mrs. Chark permanent secretary for the 
year. The important business of the day 
was the election of superintendent for 
another year. A ballot was taken and 
the present incumbent, Burt Jay Tice, was 
chosen without opposition. It was voted 
that the division of time and salary be 
the same as heretofore. 

The towns of Wareham and Marion 


have united to hire a superintendent of - 


schools. 

A teachers’ institute was held at Col- 
rain Thursday, April 26, Teachers from 
Shelburne, Buckland, Colrain, and Leyden 
were present. The instructors were State 


“Pull'up!’? That’s the counsel very 
often given by a well meaning person to 
a friend who 
is slippin 
down the r 
of alcoholism. 
And when the 
answer comes 
“T can’t 
stop,” the 
man is perhaps 
reproached for 
the cowardice 
of that phrase, 
“7 can 99 
But intem- 
perance is only a form of disease, and 
there may come atime in the 
of any disease when it cay’t“be ‘ 
That’s what we mean when we talk o 
“galloping consumption.” It’s like a 
horse running away with us. We can’t 


= it. ; 
trength will stop the wildest horse. 
Stren is the great necessity in the 
stopping of disease. Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery has cured thousands 
who had obstinate cough, bronchitis, 
weak lungs, spitting of blood, emacia- 
tion, and similar ailments which if neg- 
lected or unskilfully treated lead to con- 
sumption. It cures by gto. doar: 5 the 
lungs and giving them power to throw 
off disease. 

‘Tt had been troubled with bronchitis and 
catarrh of the head for eight years; had severe 
cough and at times difficulty in breath- 
ing,” writes i w. Howerton, Fog, of Bigfall, 
Hancock Co., Tenn. ‘A portion of the time my 
appetite was and part of the time I was 
unable to do anything. I had been treated by 
our best country physicians for several years but 
with little benefit. I had been reading about 

our medicine for several years but hadn’t much 
aith init. Last spring I concluded that I would 
try it and before I had taken one-third of a 
bottle of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery and ‘Pleasant Pellets’ I n to mend. 
I continued taking it until I had taken seven 
bottles. Now I feel like a new man and can do 
as hard a day’s work as any man. I advise all 
of my friends who are diseased to take Doctor 
Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery.” 

Free. The People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser free. Send stamps to 
pay expense of mailing only. Send 21 
one-cent stamps for aper covers, Or 31 
stamps for cloth binding. Address Dr. 


R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 









Supervisor of Drawing H. T. Batley, State 
Agent Fletcher, and Mrs. Davis of 
Springfield. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW BRITAIN. Principal White of 
the normal schoo] has decided to celebrate 
the golden jubilee of the establishment of 
the school in an elaborate manner at the 
close of the school year. The school was 
established in 1850, the same year as the 
local high school, and it is now arranged 
to hold the jubilee celebrations the same 
week, which will also be graduation week 
for the high and grammar schools. L. H. 
Pease was chairman and Mrs. M. J. 
Coholan clerk. It was voted that the 
chair appoint ten to act with the school 
board and faculty in preparing for the 
jubilee celebration, and also to prepare a 
list of officers Owing to the large at- 
tendance of children at the Burritt, Smith, 
and East-street school kindergartens, 
Superintendent Stuart has found it neces- 
sary to supply two new assistant kinder- 
gartners. 

NEW HAVEN. _— Superintendent Ken- 
dall has received a telegram from Indian- 
apolis, stating that he was elected super- 
intendent of schools. The vote was 
unanimous. The appointment will take 
effect in September. Superintendent 
Kendall is still confined to his home with 
malarial fever. The physician has not 
yet been able to allay the fever, although 
the patient is better. 








OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS. 


The Old South Leaflets are reprints of 
important original papers, accompanied 
by useful historical and bibliographical 
notes, and are edited by Edwin D. Mead. 


They consist, on an average, of sixteen 
pages, and are sold at the low price of 
five cents acopy, or $4.00 per hundred, 
simply enough to cover the cost of publi- 
cation. The Old South work, founded by 
Mrs. Mary Hemenway, and still sustained 
by provision of her will, is a work for the 
education of the people, and especially the 
education of our young people, in Ameri- 
can history and politics; and its pro- 
moters believe that few things can con- 
tribute better to this end than the wide 
circulation of such leaflets as these. The 
aim is to bring valuable historical docu- 
ments, often not easily accessible, within 


* easy reach of everybody. It is hoped that 


professors in our colleges and teachers 
everywhere will welcome them for use in 
their classes, and that they may meet the 
needs of the societies of young men and 


women now being organized in so many 
places for historical and political studies, 
There are 100 leaflets in the series, and 
others will rapidly follow The following 
are the titles of those now ready:— 


1. The Constitution of the United 
States. 
The Articles of Confederation. 
The Declaration of Independence. 
Washington’s Farewell Address. 
Magna Charta. 
Vane’s “Healing. Question.” 
Charter of Massachusetts Bay, 1629. 
. Fundamental Orders of Connecti- 
cut, 1638. 
9. Franklin’s Plan of Union, 1754. 

10. Washington’s Inaugural. 

11. Lincoln’s Inaugurals and Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 

12. The Federalist, Nos. 1 and 2. 

13. The Ordinance of 1787. 

14. The Constitution of Ohio. 

15. Washington’s Circular Letter to 
the Governors of the States, 1783. 

16. Washington’s Letter to Benjamin 
Harrison, 1784. 

17. Verrazzano’s Voyage. 

18. The Swiss Constitution. 

19. The Bill of Rights, 1689. 

20. Coronado’s Letter to Mendoza, 1540. 

21. Eliot’s Narrative, 1670. 

22. Wheelock’s Narrative, 1762. 

23. The Petition of Rights, 1628. 

24. The Grand Remonstrance, 1641. 

25. The Scottish National Covenant, 


1638. 
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26. The Agreement of the People, 
1648-49, 

27. The Instrument of Government, 
1653. 


28. Cromwell’s First Speech, 1653. 

29. The Discovery of America, from 
the Life of Columbus by His Hon, Ferdi- 
nand Columbus ¢ 

30. Strabo’s Introduction 


raphy. 
31. The Voyages to Vinland, from the 


Saga of Eric the Red. 
32. Marco Polo’s Account of Japan and 


Java. ; : 
83. Columbus’ Letter to Gabriel 
Sanchez, Describing the First Voyage and 


Discovery. 
34. Amerigo Vespucci’s Account of His 


First Voyage. 
85. Cortes’ Account of the City of 


Mexico. 

36. The Death of De Soto, from the 
“Narrative of a Gentleman of Elvas.” 

87. Early Notices of the Voyages of the 


Cabots. : 
388. Henry Lee’s Funeral Oration on 


Washington. 

39. De Vaca’s Account of His Journey 
to New Mexico, 1535. 

40. Manasseh Cutler’s Description of 
Ohio, 1787. 

41. Washington’s Journal of His Tour 
to the Ohio, 1770. 

42. Garfield’s Address on the North- 
west Territory and the Western Reserve. 

43. George Rogers Clark’s Account of 
the Capture of Vincennes, 1779. 

44, Jefferson’s Life of Captain Meri- 
wether Lewis. 

45. Fremont’s Account of His Ascent 
of Fremont’s Peak. 

46. Father Marquette at Chicago, 1673. 

47. Washington’s Account of the Army 
at Cambridge, 1775. 

48. Bradford’s Memoir of Elder Brew- 
ster. 

49. Bradford’s First Dialogue. 

50. Winthrop’s ‘Conclusions for the 
Plantation in New England.” 

51. “New England’s First Fruits,’ 1643. 

52. John Eliot’s “Indian Grammar 
Begun.”’ 

53. John Cotton’s “God’s Promise to 
His Plantation.” 

54. Letters of Roger Williams to Win- 
throp. 

55. Thomas Hooker’s “Way of the 
Churches of New England.” 

56. The Monroe Doctrine. 

57. The English Bible. 


to Geog- 





Strate or Onto, City or Torepo, 
Lucas County. bss 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 


Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 

[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free, 

¥. 5. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


Hall’s Family Pills are the -best. 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. By J. N. LaRNED, Editor and Compiler of ‘‘ Histor 


for Ready Reference and Topical Reading.” 


ographical Notes by Homer P. Lewis, Principal of the English High School, 


be ready in the early summer. 


nce . 


With Topica) Analyses, Research Questions, and Bibli- 


orcester, Mass. 70 


Nore —The first five chapters of Larned’s History of England will be ready for iasue early in May. 
responde. solicited 


Paper, 15 cents. Cor 


ENGLISH FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By W. F. Webster, Principal of the East Side High School, Minneapolis, Minn. To be ready in the 


early summer. 


This book is the development of the ideas contained in a paper on the study of English, including an 
outline of a course of study, presented by Mr. W. F. Webster at the Washington meeting in 1898 of the 
Secondary Department of the National Educational Association, 


THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES 


No. 4.—JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. By EsteELLE M. HuRLL. Paper, 30 cents, net; cloth, 40 cents, net. 


With 16 reproductions of representative pictures of the artist, and 


interpretative text. 


issues of the Riverside Art Series for the present school year :— 


No. 1. Raphael (October). 
No. 2. Rembrandt (December), 


No, 3. 
No. 4. Jean Francois Millet ( 


ichelangelo (February). 
pril). 


Each issue: paper, 30 cents; cloth, 40cents. Subscription price for the four issues in paper, $1.00; in 


cloth, $1.50, 
The Riverside Art Series is a good 


reparation or substitute for FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


It appeals to 


TEACHERS OF ART asa text; to TEACHERS OF LITERATURE as supplementary reading; and to all 
others who wish to have at hand the most important things in and about art. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER, School Edition. 
‘ illustrations, 60 cents, net. 


With 8 full-page illustrations in color, and many other 


Recent Issues of the Riverside Literature Series 
No. 141. Three Outdoor Papers by T. W. Higginson. With Biographical Sketch and Index of Animals 


and Plants mentioned, Paper, 15 cents, net. 


No. 140. Thackeray’s Henry Esmond, {ote Number.) With 76 illustrations, and a Biographical 


Sketch and Notes made especially 


or this edition. Paper, 60 cents, net; cloth, 75 cents, net. 


Correspondence solicited. Circulars sent on application. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park St., Boston 


It East 17th St., New York 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





58. Letters of Hooper to Bullinger. 
59. Sir John Eliot’s ‘Apologie for 
Socrates.” 


60. Ship-Money Papers. 

61. Pym’s Speech Against Strafford. 

62. Cromwell’s Second Speech. 

63. A Free Commonwealth, by John 
Milton. ; 

64. Sir Henry Vane’s Defense, 1662. 


65. Washington’s Addresses to the 
Churches. 

66. Winthrop’s “Little Speech” on Lib- 
erty. 

67. The Bostonian Ebeneezer, by Cot- 


ton Mather. 2 

68. The Destruction of the Tea, by 
Thomas Hutchinson. 

69. Description of the New 
lands, by Adrian Van der Donck. 

70. Debate on the Suffrage in Congress. 

71. Columbus’ Memorial to Ferdinand 
and Isabella. 

72. The Dutch Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


Nether- 


73. The Battle of Quebec. 

74. Hamilton’s Report on the Coinage. 

75. William Penn’s Plan for the Peace 
of Europe. 

76. Washington’s Words on a National 
University. 

77. Cotton Mather’s Lives of Bradford 


and Winthrop. 


78. The First Number of the Liberator. 

79. Wendell Phillips’ Eulogy of Garri- 
son. 

80. Theodore Parker’s Address on the 


Dangers from Slavery. 

81. Whittier’s Account of the Anti- 
Slavery Convention of 1833. 

82. Mrs. Stowe’s Story of 
Tom’s Cabin.” 

83. Sumner’s Speech 
Against Kansas. 


“Uncle 


on the Crime 


84. The Words of John Brown. 

85. The First Lincoln and Douglas De- 
bate, 

86. Washington’s Capture of Boston. 

87. Morton’s Manners and Customs of 


the Indians, 1637 

88. Hubbard’s Beginning and End of 
King Philip’s War, 1677. 

89. Founding of St. Augustine, 1565. 
Menendez. 

90. Amerigo Vespucci’s Account of His 
Third Voyage. 

91. Founding of Quebec, 1608. 

92. First Voyage to the Roanoke, 1584. 

93. Settlement of Londonderry, N. H. 

94. Discovery of the Hudson River. 

95. Pastorius’ Description of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1700 

96. Acrelius’ 
Sweden. 

97. Lafayette in the American Revolu- 
tion. 

98. Letters of Washington and 
fayette, 

99. Washington’s Letters on the Con- 
stitution. 

100. Robert Browne’s ‘Reformation 
Without Tarrying for Any.” 

The leaflets are also furnished in bound 
volumes, each volume containing twenty- 
five leaflets: Vol. I., Nos. 1-25; Vol. IL, 
26-50; Vol. III., 51-75; Vol. IV., 76-100. 
Price per volume, $1.50. Title pages, with 
table of contents, will be furnished to all 
purchasers of the leaflets who wish to 
bind them for themselves. Single leaflets, 
five cents; $4.00 per 100. Directors of the 
Old South work, Old South meeting house, 
Boston, Mass. 


Description of New 


I 4a- 


THE HEAVENS IN MAY. 

This is the month for which we have 
long been waiting—the month of the great 
solar eclipse, visible in the United States; 
the first total eclipse of the sun visible 
here since eleven years ago, the last till 
eighteen years later, consequently the only 
one in a period of about twenty-eight 
years. Two eclipses of the sun there 
must be every year, but these may be only 
partial, or, if total, visible only in remote 


_the corona, 


bodies travel in the same direction. As a 
consequence, the moon is overtaking and 
passing the sun once in twenty-nine and 
one-half days. Both bodies travel in 


nearly the same general path; if they . 


were exactly the same, the moon would 
eclipse the sun at every new moon; but, 
the moon’s orbit being inclined to that of 
the sun by about five degrees, the former 
usually passes the latter either above or 
below. However, as the moon’s path cuts 
that of the sun twice in every revoluuon, 
the two bodies sometimes meet at a junc- 
tion point; and if they meet exactly there, 
and not a little at one side, the eclipse is 
either annul or total; if annular, then an 
annulus or ring of the sun’s light is seen 
about the body of the moon, the sun at the 
time being too near and the moon too far 
to make it possible for the latter com- 
pletely to cover the face of the former; if 
it be total, then the apparent size of the 
two bodies is such that the moon hides the 
entire sun. 

While the body of the sun is thus con- 
cealed, a luminous envelope, completely 
surrounding the sun, and reaching even 
millions of miles into space, presents an 
astonishing spectacle; this is known as 
It can be seen only during a 
total eclipse, at which time it may illumin- 
ate the earth to the extent of three full 
moons. Upon this solar atmosphere the 
spectroscope will be turned with eager de- 
sire to solve its still existing mysteries. 
At any point from which at a particular in- 
stant one is viewing the eclipse at its 
totality, he is standing within a shadow 
of the moon, resting upon the earth, the 
diameter being about fifty-five miles. If 
one be stationed at the middle of that 
shadow, which is the middle of the path 
of totality, he will see the sun totally 
eclipsed for about ninety seconds. To en- 
joy these few fleeting moments men will 
cross oceans and travel hundreds of miles 
on land. Such enthusiasm in one of the 
most exalted subjects in which the human 
intellect can interest itself is not to be 
deprecated. 

There are five things with which one 
should occupy himself in connection with 
the progress of an eclipse, and even out- 
side the path of totality some of these 
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sections of the earth. And, indeed, ihe 
total phase of this eclipse is to be seen 
only in a strip of about fifty-five miles’ 
width, running almost due northeast from 
New Orleans to Norfolk. If the skies be 
clear, anywhere within this strip the sun’s 
face will be entirely obscured. At New 
Orleans the totality is reached at about 
7.25 a. m., at Norfolk about an hour later, 
but the eclipse will be about two hours and 
a half coming on and going off. As a par- 
tial eclipse the phenomenon will be seen 


all over the country, and in a very large 
area it will be observed as nearly total. 
Owing to the earth’s annual revolution 
about the sun, the sun appears to be, and 
may be regarded as, revolving about the 
earth once a year; the moon, on the other 
hand, revolves about the earth once in 
twenty-nine and one-half days. Both 


things are perfectly possible. First, one 
should observe through smoked (not 
stained) glass the steady advance of the 
moon, encroaching upon the face of the 
sun, as if actually eating away its very 
mass. Second, one should take note of 
the slowly fading light over the landscape, 
and particularly of the little images of the 
sun cast upon the ground between the 
leaves of trees, which will not be round 
discs, as usual, but in the same crescent 
forms which the sun itself is assuming. 


Third, one who is within the path of 
totality should withdraw his eyes from 
the sun just fore the total phase is 
reached, and, situated on an elevated spot, 
should look far to the southwest—miles, if 
possible—and behold the awe-inspiring 
spectacle of the black shadow of the moon 
rushing toward him silently, but irresist- 
ibly, at the fearful rate of 1,000 miles a 
minute; a swift glance should then be 
taken at the immediate surrounding land- 
scape so suddenly plunged into night. 
Fourth, one should quickly turn his gaze 
again wpon the sun, and hold it there 
while the totality continues, with the most 
alert faculties possible taking in every de- 
tail of the wondrous spectacle. Fifth, the 
instant the sun’s light breaks out, he 
should withdraw his eyes from that body 
and turn them to the northwest, where he 
will see the black shadow that has just 
passed him, rushing seaward, and the 


- glorious daylight, suddenly restored, en- 


_ would present 


veloping the entire landscape once more. 
To have such an experience as this once in 
a lifetime is eagerly to be sought and ever 
to be remembered as one of the profound 
occasions of one’s terrestrial existence. 
Some of the stars may come out to view 
during the eclipse. One should look for 
them; the only planet near the sun will 
be Mercury, just at his right; but prob- 
ably too near to be seen on account of the 
brilliancy of the corona. Venus will 
hardly be above the eastern horizon, 
which is to be regretted, as otherwise she 
a daylight spectacle 
greatly enhancing the effectiveness of the 
occasion. But this loss will be somewhat 
compensated for by the superb vision of 
Venus and the moon in conjunction, in 
the southwestern sky, shortly after sunset, 
the evening of Wednesday, May 2, and yet 
again the evening of Thursday, May 31. 
Whether by day or night, “the heavens de- 
clare the glory of God.” , 
Frederick Campbell. 





MISS MARGARET A. HALEY. 


The Chicago teachers are fortunate in 
being represented in the tax investigation 
by Miss Margaret A. Haley, as well as by 
Miss Elizabeth Goggin. Miss Haley is an 
effective platform speaker; indeed, it is a 
question whether, any other woman 
teacher could have done so much for the 
profession, in a business way, as she is do- 
ing. She often speaks five evenings a 
week on the tax problem in Chicago. 

Miss Haley’s mother went to Chicago 
the year that the land was purchased of 
the Indians, so that she is a Chicagoan 
more closely than almost any other citi- 
zen. She was professionally educated in 
the state normal school at Normal. Her 
success as a grade teacher has always been 
recognized, but her public effort has re- 
sulted chiefly from her interest in the 
various teachers’ organizations of the city, 
and from her belief that women teachers 
should be much more active than they 
usually are in looking after their interests. 








Harvard University. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 


July 5 to August 15. 


Fifty-two courses in Arts and Sciences, 

The work is especially adapted to the needs of 
teachers. 

Women as well as men admitted to all the courses 
except in Engineering and in Geological Field- 
Work. 

For pamphlet, containing descriptions of the 
courses and statement of expenses, apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Clerk, Cambridge, Mass. 

N. 8S. SHALER, Chairman. 


Brown’s 
Famous Pictures. 


Authors and their Homes, Famous 
Paintings, Easter Pictures, &c. 


200 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 
150 MADONNAS. 


ONE CENT EACH, 120 for $1. 
Size53¢x8, 1,500 Subjects. 


Our Pictures are very much 
superior toany others. Com- 
parison will prove this. Send 
4c. in stamps for foursample 
ictures and 24-page cata- 
ogue, illustrated with thirty 
(30) pictures. 














New Work 


Sixth Yea@r .... SUMMER COURSES 


University 
. . July 9—August 17 


Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments 


University Heights combines the advan- 
tages of city and country. 


| 


For announcement address 
MARSHALL S. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The May Atlanticse opens with a 
thoughtful paper, “Nations and the Deca- 
logue,” by Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., who 
discusses the grounds of national morality 


and exposes the weaknesses and folly of 
the traditional methods of conducting in- 
ternational relations, and believes that the 
time is coming when all nations will be 
consolidated into one, and national dis- 
tinctions will merge into one grand cos- 
mopolitan brotherhood. Professor Hugo 
Munsterberg presents a thoughtful and in- 
teresting paper based on his German 
schooling, and shows why and how far 
German methods excel our own. Profes- 
sor Munsterberg argues strenuously 
against the policy of extending elective 
privileges indiscriminately to young and 
unformed minds. Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin relates “The Debut of Patricia,” 
one of the most characteristically romantic 
experiences of the inimitable company of 
“Francesca, Salemina, and I,” which, like 
Sam Weller’s valentine, will make their 
many friends and readers “vish there vos 
more.” Bradford Torrey supplements his 
other White Mountain papers with a 
sketch of “May in Franconia,” which 
breathes the breath of spring and makes 
the reader long to be in the midst of the 
birds, and the buds, and the blossoms pic- 
tured by his glowing and loving pen; 
George F. Parker discusses the much- 
needed “Reorganization of the Consular 
Service”: Edmund Gosse gossips delight- 
fully about the history of “The Milton 
Manuscripts at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge”; and Mr. Stillman continues his 
fascinating autobiography with a lively 
account of his founding and editorship of 
the Crayon, his famous art and literary 


journal... 
—Among the timelier articles in the 


Century for May is an essay by Andrew - 


Carnegie, entitled “Popular [Illusions 
About Trusts.” ‘The writer contends that 
the popular welfare is increased by trusts; 
also, that such aggregations of productive 
capital are usually short-lived. “The only 
people who have reason to fear trusts,” he 
says, “are those who trust them.” An edi- 
torial in the same number, entitled “The 
Real Danger of Trusts,” while agreeing 
with Mr. Carnegie as to the material ad- 
vantages of such combinations, sets forth 
wherein they are a menace to the inde- 
pendence of the individual and the state. 
“Significant Ignorance of the Bible” 
records entertainingly the results of cer- 
tain attempts by the author, President 
Thwing of Western Reserve University, to 
determine to what extent the Bible has 
ceased to be a book familiar to the average 
collegian of either sex. The “Literary 
Shrine,” of which Professcr William 
Knight, the Wordsworthian, writes, with 
illustrations by Harry Fenn, is Dove cot- 
tage, the home of Wordsworth and De 
Quincey. Under the modest title, “Leaves 
from a Notebook,” Thomas Ba‘ley Aldrich 
offers a few pages that show him alter- 
nately as poet and proser—or, rather, as 
poet and wit. The two leading serials— 
Mr. Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell” and Dr. 
Mitchell’s “Dr. North and His Friends”— 
maintain their interest. 


—Upward of fifty writers and artists 
contribute to the May Ladies’ nome 
Journal, consequently variety is comb ‘ned 
with excellence throughout its pages. 
Rudyard Kipling drolly tells of “The Be- 
ginning of the Armadillos.” Mary B. 
Mullett writes of “The Real Thrums of 
Rarrie,” and Clifford Howard of ~*:ue 
Flower That Set a Nation Mad.” Ian 
Maclaren’s article answers the query, “Is 
the Minister an Idler?” and Edward Bok 
writes of early marriage and of domestic 
science in the schools. Two pages of pic- 
tures, “Through Picturesque America’’— 
the second of a series—reveal the beauties 
of our country’s scenery. Fashions for 
women and for girl graduates, cooking, 
and, in fact, every phase of home making, 
from the “Etiquette of Dances and Halls” 
to “How to Treat and Keep ‘a Servant,” 
are included in the May Journal. Phila- 
delpbia: The Curtis Publishing Company. 
One dollar a year. 


—Governor Roosevelt’s familiar face and 
figure form the frontispiece of St. Nicholas 
for May, the first article therein being 
from his pen—‘‘What We Can Expect of 
the American Boy.” In this essay Colonel 
Roosevelt distinguishes between moral 
and physical courage, and mainta'‘ns that 
both forms are necessary to a complete 
and rounded character. Incidentally he 
praises Kipling’s “Captains Courageous,” 
and deplores ‘is “Stalky & Co.” The 
present mikado of Japan, when a little 
boy, is one of the two characters in a short 
story, entitled “Watches for Cake.” “A 


Poet’s Kindness” is illustrated in an anec- 
dote of John G. Whittier, and a letter from 
him, about Barbara Frietchie, is repro- 
duced in fac-simile. As usual, St. 
Nicholas abounds in verses and pictures, 
and its departments of Nature and Read- 
ing are full to the brim. 


—Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 
May is a bright and dainty springtide 
number, full of timeliness and variety. 


“A Klondiker’s Diary,” from Seattle to 
Dawson City, pictures step by step the 
hard road traveled by the gold-seeker in 
Alaska. Joaquin Miller writes upon the 
thoughtful and poetic side oi life in a 
Klondike cabin. “President Kruger of 
the Transvaal” is the subject of a highly 
picturesque character study, entitled 
“Oom Paul: a Living Legend.” The 
sketch includes a prepossessing account of 
“Auntie Kruger,” the president s wife, and 
is illustrated with some unique portraits. 
Bret Harte’s inimitable story, “How 
Reuben Allen Saw Life in ’Frisco,” heads 
the short fiction. 


—Those who have read the “Tiverton 
Tales” of Miss Alice Brown will not need 
to be urged to secure the May New Lip- 


pincott, in which appears her first novel, 
“April Showers,” complete. All the rus- 
tic beauty and humor which made up the 
“Tiverton Tales” are here lavished on a 
novel whose plot is fresh and new, and 
whose characters are racy of New England 
life. The tale turns on the theft of a baby 
by its own reprobate father, the runaway 
mother having died. There is a counter- 
plot of love, deceit, and manly constancy. 
For the price of a single magazine one may 
thus obtain a book more powerful and no 
less charming than the author's earlier 


success. 


—Among the strong points of the 
Woman’s Home Companion is the particu- 
lar attention given to themes of a practi- 
cal, domestic nature, and the May number 
proves exceptionally rich in such features, 
with articles discussing “Child Life in the 
Home,” “Schools for Domestic Science,” 
“Beauty and Bad Temper,” “The Re- 
modeling and Decoration of Rooms,” 
“Cleaning Fancy Work,” “The Visiting 
Card and What It Means,” “Suitable Gifts 
for the Traveler,” and “The Proper Care 
of Linens.” Published by the Crowell & 
Kirkpatrick Company, Springfield, O. 
$1.00 a year; ten cents a copy; sample 
copy free. 

—Outing for May, from its frontispiece 
by Frederic Remington to the last page of 
its monthly Review, from the pen of its 
editor, teems with matters of interest to 
sportsmen of all degrees and tastes. A 
widely interesting symposium of univer- 
sity opinion on “The University Social 
Problem in Its Relation to Undergraduate 
Athletics” has been gathered. The con- 
tents of this number, coming from more 
than two dozen of the best-equipped 
authors of the day, show that the new 
management is justifying its claims. 


-—Leopold Katscher, one of the most 
noted writers on social economics in 
Europe, writes in the Catholic World 
Magazine for May an article entitled ‘Is 
profit-sharing justifiable?” The system is 
worthy of our best thought, and Katscher’s 
paper is a masterly presentation of the 
advantages of a profit-sharing system. 


MAGAZINFS RECEIVED. 


St. Nicholas for May; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for May; terms, 
$1.00 a year. New York. 

Ladies’ Home Journal tor May; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Phiiadelphia. 

The Atlantie Monthy for May; terms, $4.00 
ayear. Boston. 

he Forum for May; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Catholic World for May; terms, $3.0 
avear. New York. 

The Homiletic Review for May; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 


Current Literature for May; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

Reviews of Reviews for May; terms, $2.50 a year. 
New York. 








A story that comes from Bangor is of a 
teacher in a district school one of whose 
rules was that if a scholar was absent or 
tardy, he or she should forthwith bring 
an excuse signed by one of his or her 
parents. This rule drove the paternal 
head of a certain large and happy-go- 
lucky family almost to distraction. One 
morning the oldest scholar of that family 
handed the teacher a bulky, narrow roll 
of paper-mill paper. He began to unroll 
it, and found an excuse. He unrolled a 
little farther and found another excuce. 
In amazement he unwound that long strip 
of paper to its beginning—meeting an ex- 
cuse at every inch of length—and there he 
found these directions: “When in need of 
an excuse, tear off a coupon!” 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 285.) 





SOUTHERN STATES, 
TENNESSEE. 


The chancellor, board of trust, and fac- 
ulty of Vanderbilt University have ar- 
ranged to celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the opening of the university 
on the twenty-first, twenty-second, and 
twenty-third of October next. When the 
university was opened for the reception of 
students in 1875, the occasion was cele- 
brated in October of that year by exer- 
cises of dedication and inauguration ex- 
tending through two days. The comple- 
tion of a round quarter century of con- 
tinued and growing work and the simul- 
taneous completion of the new large dor- 
mitory, Kissam hall, the gift of W. K. 
Vanderbilt, have determined the dace of 
the occasion, which, it is believed, the 
reputation which -the university has 
achieved and the number and prominence 
of its alumni, especially in the South, jus- 
tify making an elaborate memorable edu- 
cational function. 

The first public exercise will occur on 
Sunday, October 21, at eleven o'clock, in 
the university chapel, and will consist 
chiefly of a sermon on the occasion by 
Bishop E. R. Hendrix of Kansas City, Mo. 
At three o’clock p. m. on the same day, 
and in the same place, Bishop R. K. Har- 
grove of Nashville, president of the board 
of trust, will deliver a memorial address 
on the founders and organizers of the uni- 
versity. While the title of the address is 
intentionally somewhat general and inclu- 
sive, especial reference is had to the three 
deceased members of the Vanderbilt 
family who have contributed munificently 
to its needs, Cornelius Vanderbilt, his son, 
W. H. Vanderbilt, and his grandson, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, and to Bishop Holland 
N. McTyeire and Dr. Landon C. Garland, 
its efficient organizers and respectively 
first president of the board of trust and 
first chancellor. 

On Monday morning, October 22, at ten 
o'clock, in the chapel, the delegates from 
sister colleges and universities will be for- 
mally received, and addresses of welcome 
and response will be delivered. Follow- 
ing this ceremony there will be an address 
by United States Senator W. V. Sullivan 
of Mississippi, an alumnus of the univer- 
sity and graduate of the law school. In 
the afternoon, at 2.30 o’clock, there will be 
an intercollegiate game of football: on 
Dudley field, under the auspices of the 
Vanderbilt University Athletic Associa- 
tion. At eight o’clock p. m.,in the chapel, 
the scientific address will be delivered by 
Professor E. E. Barnard of Chicago Uni- 
versity, who is likewise an alumnus, hold- 
ing the degrees of B. S. and D. Se. 

The exercises of Tuesday morning, Oc- 
tober 23, will begin at 9.30 o’clock with the 
university procession, consisting of the 
chancellor of the university and orator of 
the day, delegates, board of trust, faculty, 
alumni, and students. At ten o’clock the 
educational address will be delivered by 
President Arthur T. Hadley of Yale Uni- 
versity. Following the educational ad- 
dress will come the report on twenty-five 
years of university work by Chancellor J. 
H. Kirkland, and the presentation of Kis- 
sam hall by the donor, W. K. Vanderbilt. 
From six to eight o’clock p. m., at a place 
to be announced, there will be a reception 
to delegates and visiting alumni; and the 
exercises will close with a university ban- 
quet in Kissam hall. 

The work of arranging the details has 
been put in charge of a number of sub- 
committees, and everything possible will 
be done for the convenience and entertain- 
ment of the university’s guests and the 
public. The committee on music wilf 
make especially elaborate preparations. 
The committee on place of meeting will 
have a serious problem before them, to 
provide a temporary auditorium which 
will seat 2,000 people. On Tuesday morn- 
ing there will be ai least 1,000 men in the 
university procession for whom seats 
must be provided, in addition to those 
which are set apart for the convenience of 
the public. The university chapel will be 
wholly inadequate for the accommodat'on 
of this assemblage, and very likely will be 
insufficient to accommodate the audiences 
which will attend the other exercises. 





NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS. 

The American Book Company has ar- 
ranged an attractive programme for this 
summer in Hingham, Mass., July 16-27, 
and in Chicago August 20-31. There will 
be departments in music, under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Ripley and Tapper, draw- 





Bercuam’s Pitts—no equal for constipation. 





BEECHAM'S 
PILLS Fri.” 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 
















ing, physical culture, penmanship, peda- 
gogy, and philosophy. 

The general direction of affairs will be 
in the hands of C. C. Birehard. This 
school has been highly popular and profit- 
able each year, and this season unusual 
preparations have been made for the in- 
tellectual and social inspiration and en- 
joyment. 








A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER OUTING. 


The Maine Central railroad offers to the 
public one of the most delightful trips 
that can be found east of the Rocky moun- 
tains. This company controls the Port- 
land, Mt. Desert, & Machias Steamboat 
Company, which operates the new and 
handsome steamer Frank Jones betweeen 
Portland, Me., and Machiasport. Several 
trains a day leave Boston for Portland, and 
the Pullman train leaving boston 1'ues- 
days and Fridays at 7p. m. has direct 
transfer train service around Portland to 
the pier, at which the Jones is in waiting 
to receive her complement of passengers. 
People arriving on this train go on board 
the Frank Jones at once to sleep in one 
of its comfortable staterooms, as it sails 
at1l p.m. The Maine coast is extremely 
beautiful, consisting of high, rocky eleva- 
tions, bays, islands, estuaries, and snel- 
tered reaches, which make up a most 
charming scene. The steamer touches at 
many interesting and _ out-of-the-way 
places, the first being Rockland, then Isle- 
boro, then the ancient town of Uastine is 
reached—one of the prettiest places on the 
whole American coast. -It is also one of 
the oldest towns, and has in the long ago 
been fought for many times. First the 
French contended for it with the Indians; 
then the English with the French; and in 
Revolutionary days the Americans with 
the English. No less than sixteen differ- 
ent forts and earthworks have been 
erected within the limits of this town, the 
remains of many being still visible. Set- 
tlements were here over 230 years ago, and 
to the historian it is a delightful place. 
The Jones, proceeding, touches at several 
small towns, and then makes Southwest, 
Northeast, and Bar harbors on Mt. Desert 
island. The beautiful scenery of this re- 
gion, where the mountains come down to 
the sea, is too well known to need descrip- 
tion, and a better view of it is obtained 
from the boat than from any other point 
of vantage. Leaving Bar Harbor, the boat 
runs out to sea twenty-five miles, and then 
makes Millbridge, where the sardine can- 
ning industry is first encountered. Next 
comes Jonesport, and from there the run 
to Machiasport is made, where the trip 
ends, and the boat lays over night. Many 
stay on board the boat and return with it, 
thus getting a second view of this pictur- 
esque coast. The rooms on the boat are 
comfortable and the meals are excellent, 
The whole trip is most enjoyable to the 
eye, and so much of it is made inside of 
islands that little or no heavy sea is en- 
countered. The officers of the Frank 
Jones are a most agreeable set of men, and 
do everything that is possible for the com- 
fort of travelers. The scenery of the 
whole state of Maine is magnificent, and 
that of its ragged and rockbound coast is 
surpassed by none on the eastern shore of 
the United States: The climate of this 
region is delightfully cool all summer, and 
as there is neither heat nor dust, a trip of 
this description is very nearly perfect. It 
will be interesting ‘news to our readers 
that the Frank Jones went into commis- 
sion April 20 for the summer season. 
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Some New Books. 





Title 
DOMRIE OE CNS BMTOW 66 68. sis ne ceeds} occssecesbebeece 
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Songs of Sunshine...............-.0-.0.00+5 Emerson 
TD RIPE Ee ok hehe abc diccdacsce cobs sede lbcces 
Wuthering Heights.............ceces.sssesescees 5 
The Conspirators: A Roman 


The Prose of Edward fp mea Pies ustincdkacehe snes : 


n-Shakespeare Question.............. 
The Son of the Wolf: Tales of the Far North...... 
The Captive of Plautus.........cccecee ceeccccecereee 
SOOT 5 Ad Sing Kn0d Voce > nhed 00enpe ch bs dae bek 00s e cake 
A History of Scotland (Vol 1.).......6.c.cececese eens 
The Alabaster co 
Problems of Li pb susie mes hanemedine ae pitiek 
The wp 3 4 Phitadeiphia, CTE ee Pee iO). Trey Ee, 
Story of Robert Raikes : 4 the Tomes: 
First Book: Home Geogra phy. Son so bemteees Seee Tarr 
pomes on Greek and pea istory Cb iaeenteeae tan 
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Author. Publisher. 
Shakes a e. Cassell & Co., New York. 
o“ o 7) ‘ 
Clarke. -—S- Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 


10 

-10 

15 

Flammarion. Harper & Bros., New ¥ ork. $2 00 
Bronté. 1.75 
Chambers. “ “e466 + “ 1.50 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Bost. 1.25 

Thackeray. * ae ae. ” 60 
Allen “ “o 6+ “ 1.50 
Londo “és “ “ 646 + 1.50 
Barber. {Ea } Benj. Sanborn & Co., Boston. —— 
Rea. George Bell & Sons London. — 
Lang. Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York. 3.50 
Besant. 1.50 
Abbott. “ ir) ae 8 “ oo 1.50 
Rhoades. American Book Cu., * a 85 
Harris. The Union Press, Philadelphia. 50 
McMurry. The Macmillan Co., New York. -60 
Goodrich. cn “ “ “ 4 60 
Gardner. “ “ ir) ss “ 40 
Koch. “o ae ‘es “ fi 40 
Jacobs. Frederick A. Stokes Co., N. ¥ —_— 
Todd. Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. 1.00 








PROGRESS IN ELECTRIOITY. 


It is twenty years ago that Edison gave 
the first public exhibition of his incandes- 


cent lamp in his laboratory at Menlo park. 
He had experimented with it for two 
years, and while a few friends had 
watched its growth to perfection, the pub- 
lic were not taken into his confidence 
until just before Christmas in 1879. In 
the succeeding winter he demonstrated 
the practicability of his discovery by light- 
ing his laboratory and the houses of his 
workmen, this being the first system of 
electric lighting ever established. At the 
end of the same winter he opened a lamp 
factory at Menlo park, but soon after had 
to move it to Harrison, N. J., where it has 
increased in size until at present it is 
turning out something like 45,000 lamps a 
day. In the meantime Edison had been 
turning his attention to the production of 
electricity by machinery, and in the win- 
ter of 1881 started the Edison machine 
works with a handful of men. They soon 
outgrew their location, however, and re- 
moved to Schenectady, where there are 
more than 6,000 employees. 

It was also twenty years ago that Elihu 
Thomson began his electric works at 
Philadelphia. One year later he moved 
them to New Britain, Conn., and, as they 
gradually grew, in 1882 again moved to 
Lynn, Mass., w the Thomson-Houston 
Company was formed out of them and 
half a dozen other kindred companies. In 
1889 the Edison. General Electric Company 
was formed, and three years later that 
company and the Thomson-Houston were 
consolidated into the present General 
Electric Company, with the machine 
works at Schenectady and Lynn, and the 
lamp factory at Harrison. At present the 
three factories, which were begun twenty 
years ago, employ 11,700 hands, have 
a weekly pay roll of $143,000, the build- 
ings cover an area of about 160 acres, on 
which are about 2,000,000 square feet of 
floor space, which is being increased every 
month. The principal metals used are 
copper, and iron, and steel, about 1,000 
tons of the former, and about 3,000 tons 
of the latter being used every month. 





The recipe for the self-made man al- 
ways includes a large portion of conceit. 
—Somerville Journal. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





THE MOTHER TONGUE. 


Ginn & Co. are to publish early in May 
a series of language books under the par- 
ticularly apt title of “The Mother 
Tongue.” The books promise to attract 
the widest attention for two reasons. 
First, the teachers of the country have 
been anxiously awaiting for several years 
a series of language books which should 
represent modern methods of teaching. 
It is generally conceded that the teachers 
of the country are several years ahead of 


any available language book in the Iman- 
ner and spirit of their teaching of the sub- 
ject. ‘the condition is analagous to that 
which existed on the appearance of Mr. 
Frye’s geographies several years ago. 
Teachers were tired of the old and formal 
text-books on the subject, and hailed with 
delight Mr. Frye’s return to a natural 
basis. Of all subjects taught in the 
grades, language study has been the most 
artificial and unsatisfactory to both the 
teacher and the pupil. If “The Mother 
Tongue” series breaks away from this 
formalism and presents the subject natur- 
ally, from the child’s point of view, rather 
than from the point of view of the philolo- 
gist or pedagogue, it will meet with an in- 
stant success. 

A second reason why these books are 
certain to command attention lies in the 
fact of their authorship. They represent 
the co-operation of Professor George 
Lyman Kittredge of Harvard University 
and Miss Sarah Loujse Arnold, supervisor 
of schools of Boston. A happier combina- 
tion could be hardly imagined. Professor 
Kittredge spent many years teaching in 
secondary schools, and has continued 
closely in touch with their needs and 
methods. He is a Latin scholar of note, 
a grammarian of recognized ability, and is 
at present at the head of the department 
of English in Harvard University. It is 
to be presumed that his scholarship will 
be most felt in book II. of the series 
which is an elementary English grammar 

‘Miss Arnold has a national reputation 
as a supervisor of primary schools, as f: 
writer on educational subjects, and as an 
inspiring teacher. We understand that 
the books have been long in preparation, 
and there is no reason why they should 
not meet the present emphatic need of bet- 
ter language books. Every teacher should 
at least examine them carefully. 
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9 At the End of Your Journey you will! find 

? it a great convenience to go right over to 

4 THE GRAND UNION HOTEL r 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 

e Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 7 


Central for shopping and peatate. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and t pwards. e 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, F ‘amilies. and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. E MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirtH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


the Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, rg tee 
and other teachers to oionen schools, and families 
Advises parents about ocho 

WM, O. PRATT, Manager. 





Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 





Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Hus filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


f TEACHERSEXCHANGES 


WASHINGTON S 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS. TUTORS “© SCHOOLS. 








and em ozere should correspond 
Teachers with OW . ROBERTSON, Prop. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Equitable Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacan- 


cies in 19 States. Operates in every State, Faithful 
and efficient service. 





KINDERGARTEN 


AND J. Ww. 
SO Rear 
° » New 
SUPPLIES . Send for New Catalogue. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


WITHIN = an pour a on April 27, 1900, two miko on yy md came tous by distance telephone. Principal Hoff- 
Warwick, N.Y a “irst-grade ves ate to ain Monday to fill sueden vacance 
Must be normal g1 graduate, , and Ry pre fe ary, 9408 . That waseasy. We had balf-a-dozen can ‘ 
ones, any one of whom would satisfy him. The best ot m happened to be nearest to Warwick; we tele- 
crapmoe her, got her eceoneeeee, and selonznpbes to Mr. Hoffman who she was and when she ny ‘be there, 
within three hours ns his message. The second was Sie Bg tow Sore, Missimer of Erie, Pa., tele- 
phoned for a teacher of botany one oi zoology as asa ogy 4 AN »ee k Mon er to get some one 
ply for the pass of the year Lae @ mou there, be but it took ¥! ealof telegraphing LA se- 
eure the rightone. The p been fi + a Smith graduate with post-graduate work and very com nt. 
One woman iawhon we could in have sent alittle while before had just secured a posi'ion and was unavailable; two 
thorou bughly competent men dectined to take a mes for so short a-time, and it was not till nate oink post prec that 








we fi yy got pacnepieuee from a third, as list in this work, experienced, and at the time UR 
work. he is an excellent candidate, and we telegraphed Mr. Missimer that he art: Le HOU 
Miss Smith's CINRUSS WHORE UNO 1008 - OE BID. c woieinin c+ 01 0cgap sceenegsbiheseen cabs ivnnngs konvedan as bakkie ed ote cena 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN saan, Se viaae, i W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. — 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION ‘*cmicaco, un." 


eee Ill. 
-Eastern Branch: Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900. Seeks 
494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than 
those without positions. 





STABLISHED 14 YEARS. Largest and best 
The Albert known Agency in the West. Vacancies for Central 
September in Colleges, Normal Schools, Acade- Music 


Teachers’ 


» High Schools, Public Schoels,etc. Prompt Hall, 





Agency. service guaranteed, 6. 5 ALBERT, lannger. Chicago 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO, 





MERICAN : : TEACHERS, AGENCY Schools, and. Famfltes 
and FORSION Jeph: amen etree rene eae 


Mrs. M. J. Yours-Fo:tox, k 23 Union Sins. New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Bostun, Mass 
S Schocks d general education wanted for de tment work in High 
P ECIALIS TS Schodls s, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl\ ania and other 
tates. Primary and mar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $7) per month, if 
our can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 











SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best kni wn in U.S. Est. 1825. 











H ’ 
3 E. 14th St, N.Y. Joun C. Rocxwiu, | Managers. 
HERMERH COMBINED MANAGEMENT 
C ORN Teachers’ Agency . | wuvssoon Proprietors, 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. Late of Piek A E. 14th St 
Recommends skilled teachers in all departments. a gency), 3 EB. . 
Informs parents of suitable schools. JOHN C. ROCKWELL,) New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 





. < Gehbarten a. Reston. 156 Fifth A Se Ee a vy Penn. as 7 Bip eee 
73 Wa ve., Chicago. 1S King es Century Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Bidg.. Denver. 420 Parrott Bidg., yn 525 Stimson Blowk. Los Angeles. 





THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’AGENGIES crstsusestaPstic 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 








in that field. For full information write to 





ania OPERATES IN EVERY STATE. 

Foansyiv ] Successful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
ucationa promotion are wanted immediately 3 

Bureau for fall vacancies. enna. 





ALBANY TEACH ERS. AGENCY _ 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. SEND rtamens O85 3 Fee ISTRATED 


Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, , State St., Albany, N. ¥. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and with 


School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 


212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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aled facilities for placifig teachers 
: Winship | ¥°™ve xe 


in every part of the country. 
° Teachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. ; 
Agenicy. 3 








AKRON, OHIO. wm. F. JARVIS, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


«++ BY «.-- 
Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8S. Draper, H. 8. Tarbell. 
WITH DEBATE. 
Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 











Paper, 148 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, 











JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LI.—No. 18. 











A NEW BOOK 


For Educational People 


Edited by JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D. 


Great American _,, 
Educators Dr. A, E. WINSHIP 


HE LIFE STORIES, with portraits, of HoRACE MANN, MARY Lyon, DAvip P. 

PaGE, HENRY BARNARD, EDWARD A. SHELDON, JAMES P. WICKERSHAM, NEWTON 
BATEMAN, and JOHN D. PHILBRICK, who represent the growth of popular education in 
this country; Life Sketches of some of the great founders and benefactors of American 
Colleges — JoHN HARVARD, E.tuu YALE, F. A. P. BARNARD, MARK HopkKINs, CHARLES 
G. Finney ; Chapters on “American Education,” showing the beginning, rise, and growth 
of the public schools of America. 

















DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


March 26, 1900. 


Werner School Book Company : — 
| have great pleasure in acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of a copy of GREAT AMERICAN EDUCATORS, | 
WITH CHAPTERS ON AMERICAN EDUCATION — | 
A. E. Winship, Litt. D. | 
| am very glad to see this excellent book brought | 
out by you, and hope that every teacher will get a copy 


and read it. Very respectfully, 
W. Tt HARRIS, Commissioner. 








EW VOLUMES of the “FOUR GREAT AMERICANS” SERIES (Edited by 
Dr. James BALDWIN), in preparation and in press. Each volume, 256 pages, cloth, 
illustrated ; price, 50 cts. Liberal terms for supplies to schools. Correspondence invited. 








Werner $cpoo: Book E€ompany 


Educational Publishers 


| CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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WILLIAMS & ROGERS make a Specialty of Works on 


Bookkeeping and Business Practice $ 


THAT ARE DESIGNED FOR USE IN 
THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
OF HIGH SCHOOLS, 
And in the Upper Grades of Grammar Schools. 
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Full Particulars Cheerfully Sent on Application. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
New York. Rochester, N. Y. Chicago. 
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CORTINA’S LANGUAGES 


Awarded First Prize, Columbia Exposition, Chi- Learn by our original and 
cago, 1893, for self-study and use in schools. By Phonograph. interested system, and 
have perfect instruction and amusement combined. 
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Spanish in 20 Lessons, cloth..... $1.50 
French in 20 Lessons, cloth...... 1.50 | 10 Records, any language ......... $10.00 
French, 8 Sample Lessons ....... 20 20 Records, any language......... 20.00 


Prize List of Cortina Text-Books, Catalogue of Cortina Library, Circular, and all particulars sent on application. 


R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES,... 44 W. 34th Street, New York. 


SUMMER COURSES 


AT THE 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Instruction will be given during June and July 
by members of the instructing staff of the Institute 
in Mathematics, iy, | Shopwork, General, Ana- 
lytical, and Organic Chemistry, Physic s (lec ture 
and laboratory), Surveying, Mechanism and Me- 
chanical eine Drawing, Architecture, Geol- 
ogy, English Composition, French,and German. 

These courses are of special advantage to COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS or other persons plannin 
enter the Institute with advanced standing in Bep- 
tember. They alsoafford opportunity toTE ACHERS 
and persons aged tn professional work to enjoy 
the advantages of the institute laboratories. 

COURSES rok TEACHERS begin late in June. 


Circulars giving detailed information will be 
mailed free on application. 


H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary, 
491 Boylston S8t., Boston. 
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ONIWERSITY | Yas ceeee 
PUBLISHING! sse4233 


43-47 East 10th St., 
COMPANY Pa 











e New Yorke 
N. B. Dept., 352 onset be: Street, 


+++ Boston, Mase. 























COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York Cry. 
j The professioral school of C oo poe 
Teachers pe Nea | for the training of 
eral teachers, supervisors, pr net 
College. pals, superintendents, and instruc- 
‘ on tors in normai schools and colleges. 
have their sut i ypen to both sexes. Fellowships and scholarships 
MONTHS by sending on NEW possty amounting to $5,750 annually. 
subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


CS esse to the JOURNAL can 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 








THE MOTHER TONGUE 





Ready in May 





Book I. 


Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and 





Writing English. 


An Elementary English Grammar. 


Grorce Lyman KITTREDGE 
Professor of English in Harvard University 


AND n 


SaraAH Lourse ARNOLD 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston 





§ Bade is a new series of language books 

that will command the widest attention. 
The books represent a radical departure 
from the formalism of most language books. 
They are based upon the children’s inter- 
ests, and are cumulative in plan. They are 


authoritative and_ practical. 





GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 


ATLANTA 
DALLAS 


COLUMBUS 
LONDON 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
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COLLEGES. : 


Have you an 


assured 
livelihood? oat 


ions 
which you can chone, wis ps hy i 
to insure your ge’ tting on the list after 
you have appl ! 

The Government of the United States 
is the best of Ses Fair compen- 
sation, regularity of payment, reason- 
— f sure tenure, tasks not too diffic ult, 

hours not too long, offer strong at- 
tractions to y young P rsons of both sexes 
who have nosettled income. Many enter 
Government poe a , spend their spare 
hours in studying law or medicine, or 
finance, and save enough from their 
salaries to eg in a professional or 
business caree 

We have just Pa ublished a book from 
which any candi pone lon Sane aay 
is ore and what unn 
brushin his studies for an a A 
tion; an be t hischances are, all thin 
considered, for making his way into t 
Civil Service, and sta ing there, The 
title of this book is ** Mow te Prepare 
a4 a Civil Service Examination; 

With Recent Questions and An- 
awers.” It contains all information 
which any candidate would require to 
yeovare for any competitive office under 

he Government, and includes a “Ten 
Weeks’ Course of Stud »’ in the form of 
questions actually asked at recent ex- 
aminations, with the correct answers to 
them. Besides the technical require- 
ments, it also covers all the elementary 
branches, like arithmetic, spelling, pen- 
manship, geography , letter w riting, civil 
government, etc., etc.,s0 that one who 
masters this course o study would not 
only pass well an examination for a gov- 
ernment position, but would be sure of 
preferment over other applicants for a 
clerkship in a business house. 


cLOTH—$2.00 Postpaid—560 paces 
Another book free (Quick at Figures)if 
you mention this paper when ordering. 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-6-13-14 Cooper institute, N. Y. City 


Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 
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Would you oy re 
a government pc OSTON UNIVERSITY. | Seven Colle es and Schoo Schools. 
if you knew Address the ‘Registrar. 


Open to both sexes. 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pas ORANE poumal INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Bec 
Course for Supervisors +f Music in Public 

Actual pea a in publie school & music tonne 

Pupils te gre. for church and concert engage- 

ments. For circulars apply it 

Migs Juuia E. CRA irector, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Beelon 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRamINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is calied 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTaTE NORMAL SOHVOL, BripGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypEnN, A. M, 


St4Tk NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


QTATE NORMAL SOnOOL WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPtnN, Principal. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRG, Mass. 
For both cane. For catalogues address 
Joun G. TuHompson, Principal. 
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FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Goon LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS joc ed 8 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ I 
Address WinsHir TEACHERS’ oe 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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WHEN WRITING to our advertisers, please 
meation the “ Jourral of Education..” 








